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ships need. And in Britain particu¬ 
larly the attitude has been that the 
various checks which the law pro¬ 
vides are sufficient to safeguard the 
inalienable liberty of thought and 
expression of the individual which 
is the pride and glory of the demo¬ 
cratic way of life. 

The Embarrassing McCarthy 

Thus it was that when McCarthy- 
ism hit the United States of America 
it created considerable embarrass¬ 
ment for America’s friends. It 
wasn’t only the open smear tactics 
developed by the junior senator 
from Wisconsin that were so deplor¬ 
able—though they were bad enough. 
The thing that shook most thinking 
people was the disclosure of the ex¬ 
tent to which spying and informing 
was being carried on in a supposedly 
free country. 

Most deplorable of all the fields 
where the FBI apparently maintains 
its army of narks is the universities. 
The open activity of McCarthy’s in¬ 
vestigation committees has died out. 
McCarthy himself was thrown aside 
(his work having been most effec¬ 
tively, done), when he became more 
of an embarrassment than an asset, 
and now he has literally died out. 
But plenty of information has been 
forthcoming about the activities of 
FBI agents on the campus, and many 
have been the expressions of con¬ 
cern on the part of those enlightened 
individuals sufficiently courageous 
to speak out, about the effect upon 
independence of thought among 
American students of the fear of 
discrimination that can follow the 


p Moves In 


creation of a dossier bearing your 
name. 

According to observers, American 
students are becoming more and 
more reluctant to express any non¬ 
conformist idea, however vague and 
slight. Since the mildest liberal 
viewpoint can be construed as be¬ 
traying the under-cover Commie, 
this perhaps is not surprising. Only 
deplorable. 

It Couldn’t Happen Here 

But although this was all embar¬ 
rassing for the friends of America 
in Britain, it was put down to the 
brash vigour of that young country, 
where everything seems to tend to¬ 
wards extremism. The old mother 


The Snark’s Judgment 
Now Valid? 

“Transportation for life”, was the 
sentence it gave, 

‘And then to be fined forty 
pound.” 

The jury all cheered, though the 
judge said he feared 

That the phrafe was not legally 
sound. 

—Lewis Carroll, 
“The Hunting of the Snark.” 

On Monday (May 20), Lord God¬ 
dard ruled in the High Court that 
fines totalling £1,000 would have to 
be paid by a widow and her son, as 
personal representatives of a man 
who died in prison in 1953. 

Counsel for the Crown submitted, 
and his lordship did not disagree, 
“that the debt - remains until the 
whole term of imprisonment fixed in 
default of it expires”. It was a test 
case with no precedents. 


country looked down on the young 
giant, and saw the excessive zeal of 
the witch-hunters and the creeping 
tentacles of the State police as 
nothing more than a temporary rash, 
as growing pains which maturity 
would cure. After all, it couldn’t 
happen here. 

Unfortunately for such smugness 
it not only could but does happen 
here. In the House of Lords last 
week Lord Chorley drew attention 
to the increased activity of MI5— 
Britain’s secret police—in the uni¬ 
versities. (See University Probes and 
Publications page 3) 

Lord Chorley maintained that the 
unique relationship between teacher 
and student could hardly survive if 
the teacher was called on to do ‘what 
many teachers regard as spying for 
the State’. The teacher was torn 
between his loyalty as a citizen and 
his loyalty to his work. He went 
on: 

‘I sometimes think that if the national 
leaders realised the sort of subterfuges 
and tricks which the security officers use 
for the purpose of obtaining information, 
and the evils which result from the 
material they get, those national leaders 
might think again .... 

Lord Chorley is general secretary 
of the Association of University 
Teachers and at a meeting in Car¬ 
diff of the Association’s Council, he 
said that MI5 are claiming to have 
‘assistance’ from members of the 
teaching staff at nearly every univer¬ 
sity in Britain. 

There were members of the Coun¬ 
cil who were prepared to justify 
MI5’s activities on the grounds that 
they were comparable with a pros¬ 
pective employer seeking a reference 
for an applicant for a job! But 
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'JpHE leaders of the ‘democratic’ 
countries have, rightly, been 
most scathing in their denunciation 
of the apparatus of state security 
which has been a characteristic 
feature of every totalitarian regime 
of this century. 
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Both the Nazis and the Commun¬ 
ists have gone to extreme lengths in 
the extent of their information-gath¬ 
ering about their subjects. In every 
shared flat in Russia, we are assured 
by the shocked liberal democrats 
(and they tell us that every flat in 
Russia, except the luxury apart¬ 
ments of the Party bosses, is shared 
by many persons), the State has 
planted its spies, who report to the 
secret police any deviationism, any 
bourgeois reactionary tkoughts ex¬ 
pressed by the other tenants. 

Under the disgusting Nazi regime 
children were encouraged to inform 
against their parents and the spying 
activities of the State’s agents exten¬ 
ded into every corner of the nation. 

One of the things which Britain 
set out to fight against in 1939 was 
precisely this apparatus of internal 
spying. True, this wasn’t made very 
clear in the beginning—few things 
were very clear at first—but as the 
struggle deepened, more and more 
was discovered about the bestial 
nature of Nazism, which had, after 
all, found many admirers in high 
places in this country prior to 1938. 

In 1941 the Grand Alliance with 
the Soviet Union was created, and 
no further mention was made of the 
vast network of internal spies main¬ 
tained in that country—except to 
praise it, perhaps, for its efficiency 
in routing out German agents and 
other enemies of democracy. 

By and large, however, the demo¬ 
cracies have managed to pride them¬ 
selves on the fact that they have 
been able to maintain national 
security without the extensive organ¬ 
isations of narks which the dictator¬ 


ships need. And in Britain particu¬ 
larly the attitude has been that the 
various checks which the law pro¬ 
vides are sufficient to safeguard the 
inalienable liberty of thought and 
expression of the individual which 
is the pride and glory of the demo¬ 
cratic way of life. 

The Embarrassing McCarthy 

Thus it was that when McCarthy- 
ism hit the United States of America 
it created considerable embarrass¬ 
ment for America’s friends. It 
wasn’t only the open smear tactics 
developed by the junior senator 
from Wisconsin that were so deplor¬ 
able—though they were bad enough. 
The thing that shook most thinking 
people was the disclosure of the ex¬ 
tent to which spying and informing 
was being carried' on in a supposedly 
free country. 

Most deplorable of all the fields 
where the FBI apparently maintains 
its army of narks is the universities. 
The open activity of McCarthy’s in¬ 
vestigation committees has died out. 
McCarthy himself was thrown aside 
(his work having been most effec¬ 
tively, done), when he became more 
of an embarrassment than an asset, 
and now he has literally died out. 
But plenty of information has been 
forthcoming about the activities of 
FBI agents on the campus, and many 
have been the expressions of con¬ 
cern on the part of those enlightened 
individuals sufficiently courageous 
to speak out, about the effect upon 
independence of thought among 
American students of the fear of 
discrimination that can follow the 


creation of a dossier bearing your 
name. 

According to observers, American 
students are becoming more and 
more reluctant to express any non¬ 
conformist idea, however vague and 
slight. Since the mildest liberal 
viewpoint can be construed as be¬ 
traying the under-cover Commie, 
this perhaps is not surprising. Only 
deplorable. 

It Couldn’t Happen Here 

But although this was all embar¬ 
rassing for the friends of America 
in Britain, it was put down to the 
brash vigour of that young country, 
where everything seems to tend to¬ 
wards extremism. The old mother 


The Snark’s Judgment 
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“Transportation for life”, was the 
sentence it gave , 

“And then to be fined forty 
pound.” 

The jury all cheered , though the 
judge said he feared 

Thai the phrase was not legally 
sound. 

—Lewis Carroll, 
“The Hunting of the Snark.” 

On Monday (May 20), Lord God¬ 
dard ruled in the High Court that 
fines totalling £1,000 would have to 
be paid by a widow and her son, as 
personal representatives of a man 
who died in prison in 1953. 

Counsel for the Crown submitted, 
and his lordship did not disagree, 
“that the debt remains until the 
whole term of imprisonment fixed in 
default of it expires”. It was a test 
case with no precedents. 
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children were encouraged to inform 
against their parents and the spying 
activities of the State’s agents exten¬ 
ded into every corner of the nation. 

One of the things which Britain 
set out to fight against in 1939 was 
precisely this apparatus of internal 
spying. True, this wasn’t made very 
clear in the beginning—few things 
were very clear at first—but as the 
struggle deepened, more and more 
was discovered about the bestial 
nature of Nazism, which had, after 
all, found many admirers in high 
places in this country prior to 1938. 

In 1941 the Grand Alliance with 
the Soviet Union was created, and 
no further mention was made of the 
vast network of internal spies main¬ 
tained in that country—except to 
praise it, perhaps, for its efficiency 
in routing out German agents and 
other enemies of democracy. 

By and large, however, the demo¬ 
cracies have managed to pride them¬ 
selves on the fact that they have 
been able to maintain national 
security without the extensive organ¬ 
isations of narks which the dictator- 


ment for America’s friends. It 
wasn’t only the open smear tactics 
developed by the junior senator 
from Wisconsin that were so deplor¬ 
able—though they were bad enough. 
The thing that shook most thinking 
people was the disclosure of the ex¬ 
tent to which spying and informing 
was being carried on in a supposedly 
free country. 

Most deplorable of all the fields 
where the FBI apparently maintains 
its army of narks is the universities. 
The open activity of McCarthy’s in¬ 
vestigation committees has died out. 
McCarthy himself was thrown aside 
(his work having been most effec¬ 
tive^ done), vvhea he became more 
of an embarrassment than an asset, 
and now he has literally died out. 
But plenty of information has been 
forthcoming about the activities of 
FBI agents on the campus, and many 
have been the expressions of con¬ 
cern on the part of those enlightened 
individuals sufficiently courageous 
to speak out, about the effect upon 
independence of thought among 
American students of the fear of 
discrimination that can follow the 
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LOT of people were surprised 
when Alfred Krupp was re¬ 
leased from prison after serving less 
than half of his 12-year sentence for 
war crimes. They were staggered 
when it was announced that he was 
to collect £55 million for various 
earnings of his huge industrial em¬ 
pire in order that he could set up 
in business again. 

The kind of people who are sur¬ 
prised by these apparently fantastic 
events are those who believe what 
they are told and swallow wartime 
propaganda about ‘the enemy’, with¬ 
out troubling to understand the 
shared interests of the upper crust 
of the world. 

Perhaps by this time it will come 
as less of a surprise to hear that 
Krupp is going into the atomic 
power business. 

Not, of course, to make bombs. 
Adenauer has established that Ger¬ 
many does not want to make or 
own nuclear weapons of her own. 
He has also established at different 
times that it would be a good thing 
if Germany did make or own nu¬ 
clear weapons. Future expediencies, 
therefore, can flow from either alter¬ 
native according to which way the 
wind blows. 

As long as Western Germany re¬ 
mains allied with the West, there is 
little need for her to become an 
‘atomic power’ herself. The ulti¬ 
mate deterrent will be operated in 
her defence by America or Britain. 
It may conceivably come about. 


however, that future leaders of 
Germany will want to dissociate 
themselves from any binding alli¬ 
ance with the West without losing 
atomic defence. In other words that 
a German government may want to 
have an H-bomb of its own some 
day. 

The first step along that path is 
obviously to begin building an 
atomic industry. Just as Hitler 
created glider clubs for his Youth,' 
who suddenly blossomed forth as 
fighter pilots, so Krupp will begin 
to create atom plants for peaceful 
purposes which may become very 
useful if ever the necessity arose to 
switch to not-so-peaceful purposes. 

This, naturally, has not been ad¬ 
mitted by either Krupp’s or the 
German government. In fact shy 
Mr. Krupp won’t talk about it at all. 
Such information as has been gath¬ 
ered indicates that the first plant will 
be a small one by British standards. 
‘But’, said the physics chief of the 
firm supplying the equipment, ‘if it 
is a success we shall go on to some¬ 
thing bigger. The idea now is to 
produce electric power for an area 
round Dusseldorf. 

‘The plant will be fed with uran¬ 
ium. Germany is allowed to import 
a limited amount from Britain. 

‘But, in turn, it will yield more 
uranium and plutonium. We realise 
plutonium is mostly used for mak¬ 
ing atom bombs. Of course, we are 
not interested in getting it for that.’ 

Oh no, of course not! 


But although this was all embar¬ 
rassing for the friends of America 
in Britain, it was put down to the 
brash vigour of that young country, 
where everything seems to tend to¬ 
wards extremism. The old mother 


The Snark’s Judgment 
Now Valid? 

“Transportation for life”, was the 
sentence it gave, 

And then to be fined forty 
pound.” 

The jury all cheered, though the 
judge said he feared 

That the phraSe was not legally 
sound . 

—Lewis Carroll, 
“The Hunting of the Snark.” 

On Monday (May 20), Lord God¬ 
dard ruled in the High Court that 
fines totalling £1,000 would have to 
be paid by a widow and her son, as 
personal representatives of a man 
who died in prison in 1953. 

Counsel for the Crown submitted, 
and his lordship did not disagree, 
“that the debt remains until the 
whole term of imprisonment fixed in 
default of it expires”. It was a test 
case with no precedents. 
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‘Peace News*, Commander King-1 

Peace into Power 


W E . would rightly be accused of 
being unrealistic if we assumed 
that H-Bomb tests could be halted 
o: postponed in June 1957 by any 
other agency than that of Govern¬ 
ment. But how much “realism” is 
finding its way into print on the sub¬ 
ject of peace which hardly bears 
examination in the hard light of 
political reality! All ideas which 
even only slightly deviate from the 
established patterns of thinking de¬ 
serve encouragement, if only because 
they may be the oil which lubricates 
the rusted thinking mechanism of 
some of our fellow beings. But more 
than removing the rust and the cob¬ 
webs is required if we want to get 
anywhere ! 

Our pacifist friends recently added 
a two page supplement to their May 
10 issue of Peace News to publicise 
Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall’s 
“Reflections on Defence” in which 
he advocates passive resistance as 
the most effective weapon of defence 
for this country. And if we are to 
judge by the further publicity and 
comments by “leading British per¬ 
sonalities” to this statement in sub¬ 
sequent issues we must assume that 
the pacifist movement not only en¬ 
dorses but believes Commander 
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“If I had to choose between 
betraying my country and 
betraying my friend, I hope 
I should have the guts to 
betray my country.” 

—E. M. FORSTER. 


Threepence 
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creation of a dossier bearing your 
name. 

According to observers, American 
students are becoming more and 
more reluctant to express any non¬ 
conformist idea, however vague and 
slight. Since the mildest liberal 
viewpoint can be construed as be¬ 
traying the under-cover Commie, 
this perhaps is not surprising. Only 
deplorable. 

It Couldn’t Happen Here 

But although this was all embar¬ 
rassing for the friends of America 
in Britain, it was put down to the 
brash vigour of that young country, 
where everything seems to tend to¬ 
wards extremism. The old mother 


The Snark’s Judgment 
Now Valid? 

“Transportation for life”, was the 
sentence it gave, 

“And then to be fined forty 
pound.” 

The fury all cheered, though the 
judge said he feared 

Thar the phrase was not legally 
sound. 

—Lewis Carroll, 
“The Hunting of the Snark.” 

On Monday (May 20), Lord God¬ 
dard ruled in the High Court that 
fines totalling £ 1,000 would have to 
be paid by a widow and her son, as 
personal representatives of a man 
who died in prison in 1953. 

Counsel for the Crown submitted, 
and his lordship did not disagree, 
“that the debt * remains until the 
whole term of imprisonment fixed in 
default of it expires”. It was a test 
case with no precedents. 


country looked down on the young 
giant, and saw the excessive zeal of 
the witch-hunters and the creeping 
tentacles of the State police as 
nothing more than a temporary rash, 
as growing pains which maturity 
would cure. After all, it couldn’t 
happen here. 

Unfortunately for such smugness 
it not only could but does happen 
here. In the House of Lords last 
week Lord Chorley drew attention 
to the increased activity of MI5— 
Britain’s secret police—in the uni¬ 
versities. (See University Probes and 
Publications page 3 ) 

Lord Chorley maintained that the 
unique relationship between teacher 
and student could hardly survive if 
the teacher was called on to do ‘what 
many teachers regard as spying for 
the State’. The teacher was torn 
between his loyalty as a citizen and 
his loyalty to his work. He went 
on: 

‘I sometimes think that if the national 
leaders realised the sort of subterfuges 
and tricks which the security officers use 
for the purpose of obtaining information, 
and the evils which result from the 
material they get, those national leaders 
might think again .... 

Lord Chorley is general secretary 
of the Association of University 
Teachers and at a meeting in Car¬ 
diff of the Association’s Council, he 
said that MI5 are claiming to have 
‘assistance’ from members of the 
teaching staff at nearly every univer¬ 
sity in Britain. 

There were members of the Coun¬ 
cil who were prepared to justify 
MI5’s activities on the grounds that 
they were comparable with a pros¬ 
pective employer seeking a reference 
for an applicant for a job! But 


there was loud applause when Pro¬ 
fessor Montrose of Belfast said: “I 
cannot see how it is consistent with 
the position of anyone in a univer¬ 
sity to accept the position of a Gov¬ 
ernment agent. 

‘We must make it absolutely clear 
to all university teachers that no 
man can with honour remain a uni¬ 
versity teacher and do that kind of 
secret work.’ He added: ‘Our Gov¬ 
ernment in asking university lectur¬ 
ers to do this work is undermining 
national security even more than 
those foolish people who give away 
secrets.’ 

Implications for the Future 

The implications of this develop¬ 
ment are enormous. It is an exten¬ 
sion of the State’s powers which can 
find acceptance only through the 
spread of the concept of the State 
being entitled to subjugate the 
thought of the individual to what it 
claims is the common good—a con¬ 
cept which owes more to the ‘pro¬ 
gressives’ with their pathetic reliance 
upon the State as the channel of 
emancipation than it does to the old- 
type reactionaries. Such ‘progres¬ 
sives’ as may suffer through the 
activities of the FBI and MI5 should 
remember how much encouragement 
has been given these organisations 
by the ‘success’ of the secret political 
police of the Soviet Union. 

Continued on p. 4 


ALGERIA—THE 
UNENDING TOLL 

Algiers, May 26. 

French security forces killed 738 
Algerian rebels and captured 168 during 
the past week, according to reports 
reaching here. Losses among French 
troops were put at 37 dead, 43 wounded, 
and six missing. 

In terrorist attacks on civilians 116 
Moslems and eighteen Europeans were 
killed. Three European girls and two 
men, travelling in a car, were killed in 
a rebel attack in the Mascara area of 
Western Algeria yesterday— Reuter. 
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But although this was all embar¬ 
rassing for the friends of America 
in Britain, it was put down to the 
brash vigour of that young country, 
where everything seems to tend to¬ 
wards extremism. The old mother 
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sentence it gave, 

“And then to be fined forty 
pound.” 

The jury all cheered , though the 
judge said he feared 

That the phraTe was not legally 
sound. 

—Lewis Carroll, 
“The Hunting of the Snark.” 

On Monday (May 20), Lord God¬ 
dard ruled in the High Court that 
fines totalling £ 1,000 would have to 
be paid by a widow and her son, as 
personal representatives of a man 
who died in prison in 1953. 

Counsel for the Crown submitted, 
and his lordship did not disagree, 
“that the debt - remains until the 
whole term of imprisonment fixed in 
default of it expires”. It was a test 
case with no precedents. 


to the increased activity of MIo— 
Britain’s secret police—in the uni¬ 
versities. (See University Probes and 
Publications page 3 ) 

Lord Chorley maintained that the 
unique relationship between teacher 
and student could hardly survive if 
the teacher was called on to do ‘what 
many teachers regard as spying for 
the State’. The teacher was torn 
between his loyalty as a citizen and 
his loyalty to his work. He went 
on; 

‘I sometimes think that if the national 
leaders realised the sort of subterfuges 
and tricks which the security officers use 
for the purpose of obtaining information, 
and the evils which result from the 
material they get, those national leaders 
might think again .... 

Lord Chorley is general secretary 
of the Association of University 
Teachers and at a meeting in Car¬ 
diff of the Association’s Council, he 
said that MI5 are claiming to have 
‘assistance’ from members of the 
teaching staff at nearly every univer¬ 
sity in Britain. 

There were members of the Coun¬ 
cil who were prepared to justify 
MI5’s activities on the grounds that 
they were comparable with a pros¬ 
pective employer seeking a reference 
for an applicant for a job! But 


nna acceptance omy tnrougn me 
spread of the concept of the State 
being entitled to subjugate the 
thought of the individual to what it 
claims is the common good—a con¬ 
cept which owes more to the ‘pro¬ 
gressives’ with their pathetic reliance 
upon the State as the channel of 
emancipation than it does to the old- 
type reactionaries. Such ‘progres¬ 
sives’ as may suffer through the 
activities of the FBI and MI5 should 
remember how much encouragement 
has been given these organisations 
by the ‘success’ of the secret political 
police of the Soviet Union. 

NT Continued on p. 4 


ALGERIA—THE 
UNENDING TOLL 

Algiers, May 26. 

French security forces killed 738 
Algerian rebels and captured 168 during 
the past week, according to reports 
reaching here. Losses among French 
troops were put at 37 dead, 43 wounded, 
and six missing. 

In terrorist attacks on civilians 116 
Moslems and eighteen Europeans were 
killed. Three European girls and two 
men, travelling in a car, were killed in 
a rebel attack in the Mascara area of 
Western Algeria yesterday— Reuter. 
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‘Peace News*, Commander King-Hall & His Reflections on Defence* 

Peace into Power Politics Won’t Go! 


^/"E would rightly be accused of 
being unrealistic if we assumed 
that H-Bomb tests could be halted 
o; postponed in June 1957 by any 
other agency than that of Govern¬ 
ment. But how much “realism” is 
finding its way into print on the sub¬ 
ject of peace which hardly bears 
examination in the hard light of 
political reality! All ideas which 
even only slightly deviate from the 
established patterns of thinking de¬ 
serve encouragement, if only because 
they may be the oil which lubricates 
the rusted thinking mechanism of 
some of our fellow beings. But more 
than removing the rust and the cob¬ 
webs is required if we want to get 
anywhere ! 

Our pacifist friends recently added 
a two page supplement to their May 
10 issue of Peace News to publicise 
Commander Sir Stephen King-Hall’s 
“Reflections on Defence” in which 
he advocates passive resistance as 
the most effective weapon of defence 
for this country. And if we are to 
judge by the further publicity and 
comments by “leading British per¬ 
sonalities” to this statement in sub¬ 
sequent issues we must assume that 
the pacifist movement not only en¬ 
dorses but believes Commander 


King-Hall's “reflections” a practi¬ 
cal and realistic solution to the pre¬ 
sent politico-military situation. 

★ 

^HAT passive resistance is pos¬ 
sibly a more powerful weapon 
than a “defensive army” (and why 
not for attack—that is, in a social 
sense in so far as an exploited 
people in their defence will also be 
seeking to free themselves from 
economic and social inferiority?) is 
not a concept with which many 
anarchists would demur. What we 
object to in Commander King-Hall’s 
“Reflections” and, which it appears 
to us, our pacifist friends overlook in 
their anxiety to clutch at any straw, 
is that he views passive resistance as 
a military weapon, in the power- 
struggle between states and not as a 
weapon by the people against the 
armed aggression of the State! This 
is not a doctrinal quibble—after all 
the H-bomb will not discriminate 
between pacifists and anarchists; we 
are all faced with the same danger 
of complete annihilation and we 
shall certainly not avoid this com¬ 
mon fate by disagreeing with friends 
for the sake of disagreeing—and on 
the use of words, at that. 


Commander King-Hall refers 
throughout to the West as the “free 
world” and to the West defending 
an “idea” which he defines as “our 
notion that we should be free to 
order our lives in accordance with 
certain practices and principles of a 
democratic character”. We would 
not emphasize these examples of un¬ 
critical political appreciation did he 
not add that “the tension between 
the West and the Soviet Union is 
often and correctly described as an 
ideological struggle” (our italics). 
For the Commander his “reflections 
on Defence” are an attempt to put 
forward a strategy of defence of the 
West against the assumed aggressive 
intentions of the East which, in re¬ 
lation to the weapons at the disposal 
of the Powers, will be effective. That 
is, he assumes that the values of the 
West are unquestionably right and 
that in the present distribution of 
armed might, passive resistance is 
perhaps the most effective weapon 
for the defence of this country. In¬ 
deed, he suggests that 
a Royal Commission should be estab¬ 
lished with the task of expressing an 
opinion upon the problem of whether 
our way of life could be defended by 
passive resistance and if so what the plan 
would be. 

Continued on p. 3 
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BOOK REVIEW 

STUDIES IN REBELLION 


TN the popular image the anarchist 
is bearded, cloaked and armed 
with bombs. He is sinister, un- 
English, a foreigner. That is usual¬ 
ly enough. If closer inspection is 
invited, the foreigner turns out to 
be a Russian. 

There is at least this much to be 
said in favour of the caricature: in 
the 19th century it was above all 
four Russians who developed and 
enriched the anarchist tradition— 
Bakunin, Herzen, Kropotkin and 
Tolstoy. Why this should have been 
so, needs little explanation. In an 
age of real material, and apparent 
moral and political progress, Rus¬ 
sia remained an obstinate citadel of 
feudal tyranny. It was a society in 
which the nobles sat firmly, if at 
times uneasily, on the backs of the 
sullen peasantry. The intelligentsia 
—that part of the nation which 
aspires to independent thinking— 
was composed of three main groups; 
the plebian raznochintsy, dissatis¬ 
fied, angry and iconoclastic; the 
liberals, sprung from the gentry, dis¬ 
satisfied but hoping, wistfully, for 
better times; and the radicals, also 
usually gentry, but distinguished 
from the liberals by a deep implac¬ 
able hatred of the existing order. 
In such a situation, for men who 
feel strongly about human relation¬ 
ships, rebellion becomes a moral 
necessity. The radical search for 
roots leads inevitably to the posing 
of the ultimate questions of human 
existence: God is put in the dock 
and men become anti-theists; the 
principle of government is question¬ 
ed and men become anarchists. It 
was not that Russians, rather than 
other men, are naturally anarchist: 
it was that the Russia of the 19 th 
century Tsars was a society which 
made men, willy-nilly, into anar¬ 
chists. 

The social and cultural history of 
this peculiar society is the subject- 
matter of Dr. E. Lampert’s brilliant 
essay: Studies in Rebellion (Rout- 
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ledge and Kegan Paul, 1957, 30/-). 
In the form of biographical studies 
of three characters, Belinsky, Baku¬ 
nin and Herzen, he traces the roots 
of the tradition of ‘revolutionary 
Russia’. It is not a book about the 
ideologists or the political thought 
of three revolutionary thinkers, such 
as is the stock-in-trade of the aver¬ 
age academic historian of ideas. Its 
emphasis is on the ethos and inner 
character of the revolutionary move¬ 
ment and its main concern is to 
elucidate the attitude which under¬ 
lay the thought and activities of 
these three men. For those whose 
appetites were whetted by Isaiah 
Berlin’s broadcast talks on ‘A Mar¬ 
vellous Decade’, this book is a ‘must’. 
Like most readers, I am no special¬ 
ist in 19th century Russian thought; 
1 read no Russian and am in no 
position to dispute, academically. 
Dr. Lampert’s interpretations. In¬ 
stead, 1 have to judge his book by 
the only standard open to me: my 
own revolutionary attitude and its 
sources. And, by this standard, I 
feel impelled to say: ‘Yes, this is an 
authentic work. This is a study 
which illuminates the revolutionary 
psyche. I can understand how 
Belinsky, Bakunin and Herzen 
thought as they did and, in under¬ 
standing them, my understanding of 
myself is deepened and enriched’. 

I. 

Vissarion Belinsky (1811-1848) 
made no pretence to be either a 


philosopher or a social and political 
thinker. His enduring claim to 
fame lies rather in the contribution 
he made as a literary critic in a 
period which saw the budding of the 
flower of the great Russian novel. 
Endowed with an accurate instinct 
for what was good and what was 
meretricious in the literature of his 
day and aided by an extraordinary 
gift of empathy with his authors, his 
judgments established standards 
which were essential in creating the 
intellectual climate necessary for 
great art. But, for him, life and 
literature were not distinct: they 
were the warp and woof of a single 
reality. His protests against the 
false in art were, therefore, inextri¬ 
cably blended with his protests 
against the shams in social existence. 

The student of his thought will 
need to trace the influence exercised 
on him at various stages in his brief 
career of Schelling, Fichte and the 
inevitable Hegel. But the essential 
clue to a full appreciation of him is 
that he was, as Dr. Lampert puts it, 
a rebel by temperament as well as 
by conviction. Soviet writers, with 
their Procrustean categories, are 
wont to distinguish between his 
idealist pre-socialist phase and the 
subsequent materialist and revolu¬ 
tionary-democratic one. Belinsky 
himself, however, provided a more 
accurate summary of his own intel¬ 
lectual development: ‘God was my 
first thought, mankind—my second, 
man my third and last one’. And 


VIEWPOINT 

THE MYTH OF PAY INCENTIVE 


npHE principle of proportionate mone- 
A tary reward for more responsibility 
and important work is so widely accep¬ 
ted that an angel would surely hesitate 
to question it. As an example of the 
axiomatic nature of this un-Jesus-like, 
yet Christian-tolerated rule I recall the 
£7 per week farm labourer’s look of 
utter amazement when I suggested that 
he was just as important to the human 
race as the Prime Minister: he thought 
I was daft. 

Like a fool, then, I rush in to chal¬ 
lenge this law of human nature. I 
challenge it on grounds of ethics and 
expediency. 

First let us examine the relative im¬ 
portance of occupations. Take the 
Prime Minister and the Dustman. 

The major consideration is the avail¬ 
ability of replacements—and it is here 
that a common fallacy obscures the 
true issue. What we must realise is that 
whilst there is only one Prime Minister 


have, by circumstances governed by 
tradition, found themselves in that “en¬ 
viable” position. It is a vicious circle 
which would collapse the moment en¬ 
lightenment entered upon the scene. The 
“high” and the “lowly”, the strong and 
the weak, the young and old, ugly or 
beautiful, career helplessly in this myth- 
driven wheel of misfortune and ignor¬ 
ance. 

Strange though it may seem the most 
powerful backer of this pay incentive 
myth is Christianity, or, as in this coun¬ 
try, the Church of England. For this 
body is privileged to impart what is 
purported to be an absolute ethic to the 
children in this country. 

In contradiction to the “take no heed 
of worldly pleasures” policy of the Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount, the Church sets an 
example .to the would-be business man : 
the salary scales in that Church are a 
veritable Jacob’s ladder with a treasure 
at the top — £7,500 for the Archbishop 
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able hatred of the existing order. 
In such a situation, for men who 
feel strongly about human relation¬ 
ships, rebellion becomes a moral 
necessity. The radical search for 
roots leads inevitably to the posing 
of the ultimate questions of human 
existence: God is put in the dock 
and men become anti-theists; the 
principle of government is question¬ 
ed and men become anarchists. It 
was not that Russians, rather than 
other men, are naturally anarchist: 
it was that the Russia of the 19th 
century Tsars was a society which 
made men, willy-nilly* into anar¬ 
chists. 

The social and cultural history of 
this peculiar society is the subject- 
matter of Dr. E. Lampert’s brilliant 
essay: Studies in Rebellion (Rout- 
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psyche. I can understand how 
Belinsky, Bakunin and Herzen 
thought as they did and, in under¬ 
standing them, my understanding of 
myself is deepened and enriched’. 

I. 

Vissarion Belinsky (1811-1848) 
made no pretence to be either a 


^T^HE principle of proportionate mone- 
tary reward for more responsibility 
and important work is so widely accep¬ 
ted that an angel would surely hesitate 
to question it. As an example of the 
axiomatic nature of this un-Jesus-like, 
yet Christian-tolerated rule I recall the 
£7 per week farm labourer’s look of 
utter amazement when I suggested that 
he was just as important to the human 
race as the Prime Minister: he thought 
I was daft. 

Like a fool, then, I rush in to chal¬ 
lenge this law of human nature. I 
challenge it on grounds of ethics and 
expediency. 

First let u* examine the relative im¬ 
portance of occupations. Take the 
Prime Minister and the Dustman. 

The major consideration is the avail¬ 
ability of replacements—and it is here 
that a common fallacy obscures the 
true issue. What we must realise is that 
whilst there is only one Prime Minister 
to replace there are thousands of Dust¬ 
men: for every deputy Prime Minister 
we require thousands of deputy Dust- 
ment! and, furthermore, if anyone thinks 
that refuse bins need not be emptied 
regularly let them read up on the Great 
Plague once more. The truth is that we 
might profitably have foregone the 
the luxury of a Prime Minister on some 
historical occasions—but we can never 
discard the Dustman. Churchill myths— 
yes but Dustman myths? 

Why should a Prime Minister be paid 
more than our Dustman? Does he need 
more food? Does he need more warmth, 
clothing, beer, fags? Of course not. 
On the contrary a harassed Prime Min¬ 
ister can have little time to use the extra 
money except for doctor’s fees in the 
absence of a Welfare State system. 

Apart from all that I am sure that 
if the Prime Minister were given the 
choice of carrying out his present duties 
at a Dustman’s wage (plus expenses) or 
emptying refuse bins at his present 
salary he would choose the former. 

Now, to get down to fundamentals, 
is it necessary to bribe human beings in 
order to make them do some useful 
work? 

It will not be disputed that human 
beings really do express an instinctive 
urge to stay alive ( do I hear someone 
mentioning the H-bomb race in ques¬ 
tioning tone?) and will expend a sur¬ 
prising amount of energy towards that 
end. With very few exceptions we are 
all capable of working efficiently. So 
that if these capabilities are not in evi¬ 
dence the circumstances must be un¬ 
favourable—very unfavourable. What 
are these circumstances? 

Superstition is fed wholesale to the 
many, in a continual desperate attempt 
to stave off evolution or revolution, by 
the fear-ridden “privileged” few who 


wont to distinguish between his 
idealist pre-socialist phase and the 
subsequent materialist and revolu¬ 
tionary-democratic one. Belinsky 
himself, however, provided a more 
accurate summary of his own intel¬ 
lectual development: ‘God was my 
first thought, mankind—my second, 
man my third and last one’. And 


have, by circumstances governed by 
tradition, found themselves in that “en¬ 
viable” position. It is a vicious circle 
which would collapse the moment en¬ 
lightenment entered upon the scene. The 
“high” and the “lowly”, the strong and 
the weak, the young and old, ugly or 
beautiful, career helplessly in this myth- 
driven wheel of misfortune and ignor¬ 
ance. 

Strange though it may seem the most 
powerful backer of this pay incentive 
myth is Christianity, or, as in this coun¬ 
try, the Church of England. For this 
body is privileged to impart what is 
purported to be an absolute ethic to the 
children in this country. 

In contradiction to the “take no heed 
of worldly pleasures” policy of the Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount, the Church sets an 
example .to the would-be business man : 
the salary scales in that Church are a 
veritable Jacob’s ladder with a treasure 
at the top—£7,500 for the Archbishop 
of Canterbury! As each little Christian 
child develops so does the Myth, quietly, 
naturally, unquestioned, until he comes 
to full Christian manhood—and joins, 
unashamed, in the rat race for more cash 
with an appetite that can scarcely be 
satisfied. 

I have raised this matter with Chris¬ 
tians many times but only two have 
been sympathetic towards my argument. 
One of them, a well-known layman, told 
me he once suggested, to the members 
(atheist and Christian), of a discussion 
group he had formed, that they all make 
a monetary sacrifice. The following 
week nobody turned up! 

Well, as Professor Burrows Dunham 
wrote, in “Man against Myth”, the pri¬ 
mary needs of humans are food, shelter, 
clothing, companionship, play and sex¬ 
ual love. And, as the old saying goes, 
“enough’s as good as a feast.” So, does 
the millionaire stand to lose any hap¬ 
piness in giving up his possessions and 
taking a modest salary? No, he stands 
to lose the fear of the slump, the Wall 
Street crash. He would know his real 
friends. He would have nothing to fear 
from the poverty-stricken mob, ripe for 
revolution and revenge. 

There is another aspect, too: the over¬ 
worked, highly paid executive, if he 
shared his salary and his work with 
others, would be a happier and more 
efficient contributor to the welfare of 
Mankind. 

But it is a Myth that will die hard. 
Avro Manhattan’s recent book “The 
Dollar and the Vatican” has been re¬ 
fused a review by all of the popular 
press editors. It does something worse 
than attack the Churches—it attacks the 
mighty dollar. That is, of course, 
anathema to Fleet Street. And things 
are getting rapidly worse. 

Ernie Crosswell. 
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I. 

insky (1811-1848) 
ce to be either a 


philosopher or a social and political 
thinker. His enduring claim to 
fame lies rather in the contribution 
he made as a literary critic in a 
period which saw the budding of the 
flower of the great Russian novel. 
Endowed with an accurate instinct 
for what was good and what was 
meretricious in the literature of his 
day and aided by an extraordinary 
gift of empathy with his authors, his 
judgments established standards 
which were essential in creating the 
intellectual climate necessary for 
great art. But, for him, life and 
literature were not distinct: they 
were the warp and woof of a single 
reality. His protests against the 
false in art were, therefore, inextri¬ 
cably blended with his protests 
against the shams in social existence. 

The student of his thought will 
need to trace the influence exercised 
on him at various stages in his brief 
career of Schelling, Fichte and the 
inevitable Hegel. But the essential 
clue to a full appreciation of him is 
that he was, as Dr. Lampert puts it, 
a rebel by temperament as well as 
by conviction. Soviet writers, with 
their Procrustean categories, are 
wont to distinguish between his 
idealist pre-socialist phase and the 
subsequent materialist and revolu¬ 
tionary-democratic one. Belinsky 
himself, however, provided a more 
accurate summary of his own intel¬ 
lectual development: ‘God was my 
first thought, mankind—my second, 
man my third and last one’. And 
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have, by circumstances governed by 
tradition, found themselves in that “en¬ 
viable” position. It is a vicious circle 
which would collapse the moment en¬ 
lightenment entered upon the scene. The 
“high” and the “lowly”, the strong and 
the weak, the young and old, ugly or 
beautiful, career helplessly in this myth- 
driven wheel of misfortune and ignor¬ 
ance. 

Strange though it may seem the most 
powerful backer of this pay incentive 
myth is Christianity, or, as in this coun¬ 
try, the Church of England. For this 
body is privileged to impart what is 
purported to be an absolute ethic to the 
children in this country. 

In contradiction to the “take no heed 
of worldly pleasures” policy of the Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount, the Church sets an 
example .to the would-be business man: 
the salary scales in that Church are a 
veritable Jacob’s ladder with a treasure 
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the revolution that he aimed at was 
more fundamental, more radical 
than any social revolution—a revo¬ 
lution on behalf of the human per¬ 
son. It was this respect for the 
human person which finally made 
Belinsky an anti-theist. Anti-theism, 
as one might expect, is a more 
radical position than mere atheism. 
Atheism, in the main tradition of 
Western thought, is based on the 
denial of the existence of God. The 
concept of God is examined at the 
bar of reason and found wanting. 
Expressed more . temperately the 
judgment reduces to agnosticism: a 
confession of ignorance and of the 
inability of mankind to express a 
judgment. Anti-theism, in contrast, 
denies not merely the existence of 
God but God himself. God is ex¬ 
amined at the bar of humanity and 
pronounced guilty. 

It was this that was Belinsky’s 
position: his atheism was not a 
question of unbelief in a proposition 
which could be proved or disproved; 
it was an attitude of deliberate and 
avowed refusal. It was the attitude 
later expressed by Ivan Karamasov 
to Alyosha in Dostoevsky’s novel. 
The Brothers Karamasov : “In the 
last resort I do not accept God’s 
world and although I cannot but 
admit its existence, I do not in the 
least degree permit it. The world 
may attain the highest degree of 
harmony, a universal reconciliation, 
but this will not atone for the inno¬ 
cent suffering of the past ... I 
absolutely repudiate the highest 
harmony; it is not worth the tears 
of this one tortured child.” 

“The motive of Belinsky’s athe¬ 
ism,” writes Dr. Lampert, “was 
moral, not intellectual. He was no 
sceptic or agnostic mildly pleading 
for the incredibility of a theistic uni¬ 
verse. ‘To believe and not to know’, 
he said, ‘—this may still have some 
meaning for man; but to know and 
not to believe does not mean any¬ 
thing at all’. The atheistic motive 
was linked with his central pre¬ 
occupation with the human person. 
He was moved by a passion for 
human freedom, which has led 
others beside Belinsky to despise the 
attitude, servile, frightened and ego¬ 
tistical as it is, of believers who look 
for God and find only such reflec¬ 
tion of their own self-will, as God 
the potentate, the guarantor of social 
values and civilisation, the receiver 
of petitions, the domestic servant, 
the sergeant major, the general sup¬ 
ply and welfare officer or, for that 
matter, the gratifying object of a 
vague and sloppy pursuit of eter¬ 
nity.” 

For Christians a man may be 
good and virtuous, a moral paragon, 
but if he haDDened to be born be- 


FREEDOM 

socialism was utopian. Our own 
generation has learned, all too bit¬ 
terly, the value of the distinction be¬ 
tween ‘socialism-utopian and scien¬ 
tific’. We will admit, then, that 
Belinsky was a utopian. He had 
read the early French socialists and 
was influenced by them. But he 
was no gradualist; nor did he go 
along with them when, from some 
abstract theory of the nature of man, 
they deduced a schematic social 
order into which the coming gene¬ 
rations were to be fitted. In his 
view, socialism was made for man, 
not man for socialism; and he estab¬ 
lishes his case for socialism on the 
basis of the moral values of human 
freedom and personality. One 
quotation will suffice to exhibit the 
spirit of Belinsky’s socialism. It is 
a passage which Dr. Lampert des¬ 
cribes as ‘almost pathetically high- 
flown’ but, allowing for that, its 
affirmations will find a response in 
every rebel’s heart. Belinsky looks 
forward to a time “when no one will 
be burnt, no one brought to the 
block, when the criminal will beg to 
be made an end of as an act of 
saving mercy, and there will be no 
punishment, but life will be left to 
him as a punishment, as death is 
now; when there will be no senseless 
codes and conventions, when no 
terms and conditions will be im¬ 
posed on feeling, when there will be 
no duty and obligation, and when 
will yields not to will but to love 
alone; when there will be no hus¬ 
bands and wives, but lovers, men 
and women; when the loved one 
will come to her lover and say: ‘I 
love another’, and he will answer: 
‘I cannot be happy without you; I 
shall suffer my whole life long, but 
go to him whom you love’. And he 
will not accept her sacrifice, if 
through magnanimity she desires to 
remain with him, but like God, he 
will say to her: ‘I will have mercy 
and not sacrifice’. There will be no 
rich and no poor, neither kings nor 
subjects; but there will be brothers, 
there will be men and women and in 
the words of the Apostle Paul, 
Christ will yield his power to the 
Father, and the Father . . . will 
ascend his throne anew, but now 
over a new heaven and a new 
earth.” 

G.O. 

(To be continued) 
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prostitute themselves, and Lastik com- 
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tee to be either a 


idealist pre-socialist phase and the 
subsequent materialist and revolu¬ 
tionary-democratic one. Belinsky 
himself, however, provided a more 
accurate summary of his own intel¬ 
lectual development: ‘God was my 
first thought, mankind—my second, 
man my third and last one’. And 
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have, by circumstances governed by 
tradition, found themselves in that “en¬ 
viable” position. It is a vicious circle 
which would collapse the moment en¬ 
lightenment entered upon the scene. The 
“high” and the “lowly”, the strong and 
the weak, the young and old, ugly or 
beautiful, career helplessly in this myth- 
driven wheel of misfortune and ignor¬ 
ance. 

Strange though it may seem the most 
powerful backer of this pay incentive 
myth is Christianity, or, as in this coun¬ 
try, the Church of England. For this 
body is privileged to impart what is 
purported to be an absolute ethic to the 
children in this country. 

In contradiction to the “take no heed 
of worldly pleasures” policy of the Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount, the Church sets an 
example .to the would-be business man : 
the salary scales in that Church are a 
veritable Jacob’s ladder with a treasure 
at the top—£7,500 for the Archbishop 
of Canterbury! As each little Christian 
child develops so does the Myth, quietly, 
naturally, unquestioned, until he comes 
to full Christian manhood—and joins, 
unashamed, in the rat race for more cash 
with an appetite that can scarcely be 
satisfied. 

I have raised this matter with Chris¬ 
tians many times but only two have 
been sympathetic towards my argument. 
One of them, a well-known layman, told 
me he once suggested, to the members 
(atheist and Christian), of a discussion 
group he had formed, that they all make 
a monetary sacrifice. The following 
week nobody turned up! 

Well, as Professor Burrows Dunham 
wrote, in “Man against Myth”, the pri¬ 
mary needs of humans are food, shelter, 
clothing, companionship, play and sex¬ 
ual love. And, as the old saying goes, 
“enough’s as good as a feast.” So, does 
the millionaire stand to lose any hap¬ 
piness in giving up his possessions and 
taking a modest salary? No, he stands 
to lose the fear of the slump, the Wall 
Street crash. He would know his real 
friends. He would have nothing to fear 
from the poverty-stricken mob, ripe for 
revolution and revenge. 

There is another aspect, too: the over¬ 
worked, highly paid executive, if he 
shared his salary and his work with 
others, would be a happier and more 
efficient contributor to the welfare of 
Mankind. 

But it is a Myth that will die hard. 
Avro Manhattan’s recent book “The 
Dollar and the Vatican” has been re¬ 
fused a review by all of the popular 
press editors. It does something worse 
than attack the Churches—it attacks the 
mighty dollar. That is, of course, 
anathema to Fleet Street. And things 
are getting rapidly worse. 

Ernie Crosswell. 


harmony, a universal reconciliation, 
but this will not atone for the inno¬ 
cent suffering of the past ... I 
absolutely repudiate the highest 
harmony; it is not worth the tears 
of this one tortured child.” 

“The motive of Belinsky’s athe¬ 
ism,” writes Dr. Lampert, “was 
moral, not intellectual. He was no 
sceptic or agnostic mildly pleading 
for the incredibility of a theistic uni¬ 
verse. ‘To believe and not to know’, 
he said, ‘—this may still have some 
meaning for man; but to know and 
not to believe does not mean any¬ 
thing at all’. The atheistic motive 
was linked with his central pre¬ 
occupation with the human person. 
He was moved by a passion for 
human freedom, which has led 
others beside Belinsky to despise the 
attitude, servile, frightened and ego¬ 
tistical as it is, of believers who look 
for God and find only such reflec¬ 
tion of their own self-will, as God 
the potentate, the guarantor of social 
values and civilisation, the receiver 
of petitions, the domestic servant, 
the sergeant major, the general sup¬ 
ply and welfare officer or, for that 
matter, the gratifying object of a 
vague and sloppy pursuit of eter¬ 
nity.” 

For Christians a man may be 
good and virtuous, a moral paragon, 
but if he happened to be born be¬ 
fore A.D. 30 he cannot be a Chris¬ 
tian. So it is with the Marxists. 
Belinsky died of consumption in 
1848 without having read The 
Communist Manifesto : ergo, his 
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no duty ana ooiigation, ana wnen 
will yields not to will but to love 
alone; when there will be no hus¬ 
bands and wives, but lovers, men 
and women; when the loved one 
will come to her lover and say: ‘I 
love another’, and he will answer: 
‘I cannot be happy without you; I 
shall suffer my whole life long, but 
go to him whom you love’. And he 
will not accept her sacrifice, if 
through magnanimity she desires to 
remain with him, but like God, he 
will say to her: ‘I will have mercy 
and not sacrifice’. There will be no 
rich and no poor, neither kings nor 
subjects; but there will be brothers, 
there will be men and women and in 
the words of the Apostle Paul, 
Christ will yield his power to the 
Father, and the Father . . . will 
ascend his throne anew, but now 
over a new heaven and a new 
earth.” 

G.O. 

(To be continued) 


THE EVIL THAT 
CANNOT EXIST 

W* Continued from p. 3 

is l/8d.].” Poverty has driven many 
husbands to encourage their wives to 
prostitute themselves, and Lastik com¬ 
plains of “their impudence and shame¬ 
lessness” because “they are certain of 
immunity in Poland.” Lastik also met 
“society women whose husbands earned 
quite decent salaries, but who increased 
their income through prostitution.” His 
conclusion: the prevalence of prostitu¬ 
tion is not, as Engels maintained, due 
solely to social misery, but quite as 
much to socialist “blindness and false¬ 
hood.” 

Where prostitution is the direct 
result of economic deprivation a 
reasonable social system would 
eliminate the need for women to 
take to the streets. But as Alex 
Comfort states in Barbarism and 
Sexual Freedom it is possible to 
overstate the economic factor in 
prostitution. More important he 
writes, in the light of more recent 
information, where social factors 
such as the removal of sanctions 
which had existed in the older social 
pattern and the changed status of 
the family. English prostitutes are 
largely recruited from the psycho¬ 
paths and those who are mentally 
defective. 

A reasonable attitude to sex in 
this society would eliminate much 
of the dangers of disease which re¬ 
sult from hole in the corner sexual 
acts. But it would also take away 
some of the excitement for people 
who derive a lot of their pleasure 
from the “secret affair”. 

As society exists there will always 
be a market for sex, and our roving 
reporter tells us that even respect¬ 
able ladies who are bored with their 
husbands will often co-operate for 
the price of a drink. 
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Peace into Power 
Politics Won’t 

gamt _ m Continued 

GO S from p. 1 

And if a Royal Commission, 
whicla is a body appointed by the 
Government, “is not considered to 
be the best instrument” (by the Gov¬ 
ernment?), then the Commander 
suggests that 

“a special committee of the Imperial 
Defence College should be put on the 
job”. 

We think it will be agreed that 
we have not exaggerated when we 
suggested that the Commander’s 
approach to passive resistance is not 
that of the integral pacifist who 
answers force with love, but of one 
who has discovered that in the 
nuclear age of peace or annihilation, 
passive resistance might well be a 
military-political weapon*. The 
Commander is no pactifist, no inter¬ 
nationalist, no social revolutionary. 
At most it can be argued that he is 
a good Britisher without the blinkers 
that dog the footsteps of the brass- 
hats of Whitehall. To elevate this 
ex-naval brass-hat (or whatever 
naval backroom boys are called), 
this ex-politician and ex-parliamen¬ 
tarian to the heights, as does Peace 
News , is to display either a bad dose 
of the political bug or a political 
naivete of which one had thought— 
and hoped—the pacifists had been 
cured as a result of their unsuccess¬ 
ful and disastrous flirtations with 
the Communist Party and its “Peace” 
campaigns, 

★ 

WTE refuse to be drawn by the 
arguments of those who be¬ 
lieve that a state of permanent 
peace can be achieved either by the 
nations of the world arming to the 
teeth or by arriving at an agreement 
between them, a modus vivendi be¬ 
tween the great powers, with the 
satellites of both sides lurking in the 
background, simply because there is 
no evidence to show that war is any¬ 
thing but an (not even the) instru¬ 
ment of power politics. The threat 
of war exists so long as nations and 
the struggle for power exists, 
whether the weapons of their 


Albania aren’t! But we must 
qualify these generalisations. 

★ 

'JTIAT is, we must define—or 
rather, re-define ideology . In 
the war and post-war years this word 
has lost all meaning, for it has be¬ 
come an excuse: in the first place 
to justify a war—and the sacrifices 
in human life and liberty—against a 
regime which the British govern¬ 
ment had done so much to assist in 
its rise to power, and in th# second 
place to explain how a gallant ally 
(Russia) could overnight become a 
mortal enemy. It is significant that 
the “democracies” did nothing, or 
very little to prevent the growth of 
these ideologies which were at the 
opposite poles to capitalist “demo¬ 
cracy”. When however, they had 
lost all ideological significance, but 
had become world powers we either 
went to war against them, or did the 
next best thing, of maintaining a 
war economy in time of peace. (If 
military policy is based on ideologi¬ 


cal interests how does one explain 
the need for Britain to develop its 
own H-bomb in spite of the fact that 
America possessed all the “know¬ 
how” for its manufacture?). 

What, one might ask, has changed 
in Russian ideology during the past 
few months to warrant both the 
military volte-face of the British 
Government and the new American 
disarmament policy announced this 
week which, according to the Man¬ 
chester Guardian's New York cor¬ 
respondent (27/5/57), gives to Mr. 
Harold Stassen “power to meet the 
Russians half-way in seeking agree¬ 
ment ... [at the London disarma¬ 
ment talks and] to adjust American 
policy to changing conditions around 
the negotiating table”? Wars, power 
politics, as we are so often at pains 
to point out, existed before Lenin’s 
time, before the emergence of nat¬ 
ional “isms”, and when all the com¬ 
batant nations were ardent support¬ 
ers of capitalism, colonialism and 
power, and the bogey of communism 
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PEOPLE AND IDEA! 

UNIVERSITY PROBES & I 


TTARD on the heels of Barbara Castle’s 
remarks on the case of a young 
mountaineer who after preparing an ex¬ 
pedition to climb some Himalayan peak 
was refused entry into the country as a 
result of an adverse and secret report on 
him circulated by the Ministry of Com¬ 
monwealth Relations as a result appar¬ 
ently of his having belonged to a univer¬ 
sity socialist society, comes Lord Chor- 
ley’s protest in the House of Lords 
debate on university education on May 
23rd. 

Lord Chorley (of the London School 
of Economics) said that over the last 
few years the security services had in¬ 
filtrated more and more into the univer¬ 
sities, and had been requiring university 
teachers to disclose information about 
their students, and sometimes, more and 
more frequently now, about their col¬ 
leagues. 

“The relationship between a teacher 
and his student,” he said, “is something 
which is unique, but it can hardly sur¬ 
vive if the teacher is going to be called 
upon to do what many teachers regard 
as spying for the State on the activities 
of their students . . . This is not some¬ 
thing which happened now and then. 
It is going on all the time, and numerous 
colleagues of mine, working in the Uni¬ 
versity of London, have fold me that 
only last month they had been asked to 
report, not only on their students, but 
on their colleagues . . . Some of the 
things I have heard have been almost 
unbelievable. A university- teacher had 
been asked to find out what documents 
a colleague had in his room. This 


ties and Left Review as portents of the 
changing university climate. 

Here they are, the two Spring num¬ 
bers: no direct comparison is possible 
because of the difference in size and 
price. The University Libertarian gives 
you seven articles on 16 pages for lOd. 
The Universities and Left Review gives 
you seventeen on 74 pages for 3s. 6d. 
The U.L. contains writers mostly familiar 
to readers of the anarchist press, it has 
struggled through to its third number 
with a lack of publicity and support, 
at the expense of its editor. The U. and 
L.R. contains articles by several of the 
‘big names’ of socialist journalism, its 
arrival was heralded with a great deal 
of publicity and advertisement, it has 
sold 7,000 copies and has been reprinted. 

In the University Libertarian an article 
on ‘Religion without Morals’ attacks 
both Christianity which has “turned our 
emotional life into such a nightmare”, 
and humanism which “unconsciously and 
uncritically accepts Christian values and 
simply offers new excuses for maintain¬ 
ing the old forms of Christian behav¬ 
iour”. Bernard Withers writes about 
Conscientious Objection, Yoti Lane on 
‘Sex and Society’ (no small subject!), and 
George Woodcock provides a reassess¬ 
ment of William Godwin, Wallace Ham¬ 
ilton in ‘My Hard Life With The Berke¬ 
ley Cops’ gives a hilarious account of his 
attempts to adopt “a Positive Approach 
to Interpersonal Relations, based on 
mutual respect, etc.”, and Tony Gibson 
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Commander is no pactifist, no inter¬ 
nationalist, no social revolutionary. 
At most it can be argued that he is 
a good Britisher without the blinkers 
that dog the footsteps of the brass- 
hats of Whitehall. To elevate this 
ex-naval brass-hat (or whatever 
naval backroom boys are called), 
this ex-politician and ex-parliamen¬ 
tarian to the heights, as does Peace 
News, is to display either a bad dose 
of the political bug or a political 
naivete of which one had thought— 
and hoped—the pacifists had been 
cured as a result of their unsuccess¬ 
ful and disastrous flirtations with 
the Communist Party and its “Peace” 
campaigns. 

★ 

WfE refuse to be drawn by the 
arguments of those who be¬ 
lieve that a state of permanent 
peace can be achieved either by the 
nations of the world arming to the 
teeth or by arriving at an agreement 
between them, a modus vivendi be¬ 
tween the great powers, with the 
satellites of both sides lurking in the 
background, simply because there is 
no evidence to show that war is any¬ 
thing but an (not even the ) instru¬ 
ment of power politics. The threat 
of war exists so long as nations and 
the struggle for power exists* 
whether the weapons of their 
armouries are H-bombs or pea¬ 
shooters. That struggle for power 
is political and economic, and in the 
final analysis has less to do with 
national interests than with the 
struggle for power of a political 
and/or economic stratum of society. 
If the threat of war is occasioned by 
ideological differences, as the politi¬ 
cians would have us believe, then 
kow explain that Franco’s Spain, 
which represents a form of govern¬ 
ment contrary to the basic tenets of 
democracy, in that it denies freedom 
of the Press, of organisation and the 
secret ballot, far from being a threat 
to “world peace” is, in fact, an out¬ 
post of American democracy? The 
same could be said of Tito’s Yugo¬ 
slavia (only last week the American 
government sanctioned the alloca¬ 
tion of $100 million for supplies of 
arms). The answer is that the 
threat to “our way of life” is mili¬ 
tary and economic strength, not 
“ideologies”. Thus Nazi Germany 
was an “ideological” threat. Franco 
Spain is not; Russia is, Rumania or 

"“That he is woolly about his new “dis¬ 
covery 4 ’ is evidenced by the following 
passage in which he couples Gandhist 
passive resistance with terrorism in Ire¬ 
land, Algeria and Palestine. 

“Gandhi’s passive resistance cam¬ 
paign in India; the German passive 
resistance which defeated the French 
in the Ruhr in the 1920s: the Sinn 
Fein nationally supported terrorist 
campaign; the Israel victory over the 
British mandatory administration; the 
Algerian struggle; the EOKA move¬ 
ment in Cyprus; the resistance move¬ 
ments against the Nazis, all belong 
to this new development.” 


remarks on the case of a young 
mountaineer who after preparing an ex¬ 
pedition to climb some Himalayan peak 
was refused entry into the country as a 
result of an adverse and secret report on 
him circulated by the Ministry of Com¬ 
monwealth Relations as a result appar¬ 
ently of his having belonged to a univer¬ 
sity socialist society, comes Lord Chor- 
ley’s protest in the House of Lords 
debate on university education on May 
23rd. 

Lord Chorley (of the London School 
of Economics) said that over the last 
few years the security services had in¬ 
filtrated more and more into the univer¬ 
sities, and had been requiring university 
teachers to disclose information about 
their students, and sometimes, more and 
more frequently now, about their col¬ 
leagues. 

“The relationship between a teacher 
and his student,” he said, “is something 
which is unique, but it can hardly sur¬ 
vive if the teacher is going to be called 
upon to do what many teachers regard 
as spying for the State on the activities 
of their students . . . This is not some¬ 
thing which happened now and then. 
It is going on all the time, and numerous 
colleagues of mine, working in the Uni¬ 
versity of London, have told me that 
only last month they had been asked to 
report, not only on their students, but 
on their colleagues . . . Some of the 
things I have heard have been almost 
unbelievable. A university teacher had 
been asked to find out what documents 
a colleague had in his room. This 
meant that a teacher was being asked to 
find his way into a colleague’s study to 
see what was in his drawers.” Lord 
Chorley asked for an investigation by 
the Privy Council, but Viscount Hail- 
sham, Minister of Education in replying 
to the debate, made no mention of his 
allegations. 

His picture of the University world 
lends support to Tony Gibson’s recent 
remarks about the “Grey Generation” 
of students who “are characterised by a 
desire for social conformity, an unthink¬ 
ing compliance with authority”, though 
in his opinion, 

“The censorship of dissident opinion is 
largely internal in British universities. 
Those holding advanced opinions may 
hesitate to express them openly in print 
or before a larger audience than their 
immediate friends, for fear that THEY 
will hold it against them in the politics 
of academic advancement”. 

They certainly give us nothing to be 
smug about in reading the recent sym¬ 
posium in The Nation (see Freedom 
27/4/57), on the “Cautious Young Men” 
at American universities, which reported 
that they are “wanting above all—so 
well conditioned are they by the prevail¬ 
ing social v climate—to buy security for 
themselves in the full knowledge that the 
price is conformity” (“Why should we 
go- out on a limb about anything?” one 
student asked, “We know what happened 
to those who did”). 

★ 

r i his country people have been 
noticing a change in student attitudes 
as a result of the events of last year in 
Suez and Hungary. It is too early to 
1 say whether they are more than a tem- 

I porary development. Some people see 
the appearance of the third issue of the 
! University Libertarian, and of the first 
| number of a new magazine, the Universi - 


changing university climate. 
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price. The University Libertarian gives 
you seven articles on 16 pages for lOd. 
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you seventeen on 74 pages for 3s. 6d. 
The U.L. contains writers mostly familiar 
to readers of the anarchist press, it has 
struggled through to its third number 
with a lack of publicity and support, 
at the expense of its editor. The U. and 
L.R. contains articles by several of the 
‘big names’ of socialist journalism, its 
arrival was heralded with a great deal 
of publicity and advertisement, it has 
sold 7,000 copies and has been reprinted. 

In the University Libertarian an article 
on ‘Religion without Morals’ attacks 
both Christianity which has “turned our 
emotional life into such a nightmare”, 
and humanism which “unconsciously and 
uncritically accepts Christian values and 
simply offers new excuses for maintain¬ 
ing the old forms of Christian behav¬ 
iour”. Bernard Withers writes about 
Conscientious Objection, Yoti Lane on 
‘Sex and Society’ (no small subject!), and 
George Woodcock provides a reassess¬ 
ment of William Godwin, Wallace Ham¬ 
ilton in ‘My Hard Life With The Berke¬ 
ley Cops’ gives a hilarious account of his 
attempts to adopt “a Positive Approach 
to Interpersonal Relations, based on 
mutual respect, etc.”, and Tony Gibson 
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The Existence of ti 
That Cannot Ex 


I T seems that not only do prosti¬ 
tutes exist in the workers’ father- 
land but they have their syphilis 
problems too just like the capitalist 
West. Since the spread of syphilis 
is much less dangerous to Western 
Democracy than the spread of social¬ 
ism it ought to welcome these signs 
of normality from behind the iron 
curtain. For did not Lenin and 
Marx say that prostitution was a 
capitalist evil which would disap¬ 
pear under a new system of social 
justice? Presumably since prostitu¬ 
tion is flourishing socialism is 
withering! 

There are no specific laws which 
apply to prostitutes in the Soviet 
Union therefore when caught most 
are released at once, although some 
are sent to labour camps. (No 
doubt depending on the extent of 
their talents in other directions). 
Moscow Trud campaigning against 
this display of private enterprise 
states that: 

These women are breaking a basic law 
of socialism. He who does not work 
does not eat. 

In Poland, according to Radio 
Gdansk, where black and red zealots 
work hand in hand, 230,000 known 
prostitutes manage to dodge the 
wrath of God and the Commissars. 
The tragedy is that half are not yet 
25 and of these one in three is not 
yet eighteen. Salomon Lastik, in 
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But we must 
ralisations. 


must define—or 
ne ideology . In 
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cal interests how does one explain 
the need for Britain to develop its 
own H-bomb in spite of the fact that 
America possessed all the “know¬ 
how” for its manufacture?). 

What, one might ask, has changed 
in Russian ideology during the past 
few months to warrant both the 
military volte-face of the British 
Government and the new American 
disarmament policy announced this 
week which, according to the Man¬ 
chester Guardian's New York cor¬ 
respondent (27/5/57), gives to Mr. 
Harold Stassen “power to meet the 
Russians half-way in seeking agree¬ 
ment ... [at the London disarma¬ 
ment talks and] to adjust American 
policy to changing conditions around 
the negotiating table”? Wars, power 
politics, as we are so often at pains 
to point out, existed before Lenin’s 
time, before the emergence of nat¬ 
ional “isms”, and when all the com¬ 
batant nations were ardent support¬ 
ers of capitalism, colonialism and 
power, and the bogey of communism 


had not been dreamed-up. Even 
then they dressed up the loot and 
the power-lust in fancy dress and 
high-sounding motives. How much 
more necessary is the subterfuge to¬ 
day when the population as a whole 
is more deeply involved at the re¬ 
ceiving end of wars! 

★ 

'pIE question we would put to 
pacifists (and socialists and any 
other well-meaning people) is the 
following Do you believe any gov¬ 
ernment capable of acting in the in¬ 
terests of mankind for the sake of 
mankind? If you do, then we would 
be interested to have the evidence 
on which you base your optimism in 
government. If you do not, why are 
you wasting your time pursuing 
policies doomed to failure as well 
as adding to the confusion in the 
minds of your readers and follow¬ 
ers? Governments may ban the 
Bomb, postpone the tests, abolish 
conscription and support disarma¬ 


ment proposals. But they will do 
these things for tactical reasons, and 
therefore when they consider such 
moves are expedient. Permanent 
peace is quite another matter; it can¬ 
not exist alongside power politics 
which is the basis of international 
policies to-day. If the H-bomb is 
abolished by agreement between the 
governments (and we do not think 
it will be) it will only be the signal 
tor the rehabilitation of “conven¬ 
tional” weapons. We may, for 
reasons known only to the politici¬ 
ans, jump back from the fire into the 
frying-pan but from the point of 
view of humanity here and now this 
is but small consolation. 

If we seek peace, permanent 
peace, we need to bye-pass the poli¬ 
tical machine. Indeed we may have 
to smash it . . . before it annihilates 
itself and us. 

Perhaps letters to the press and 
protest meetings are as outdated in 
the struggle for peace as are how¬ 
itzers in the waging of wars. 
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ties and Left Review as portents of the 
changing university climate. 

Here they are, the two Spring num¬ 
bers: no direct comparison is possible 
because of the difference in size and 
price. The University Libertarian gives 
you seven articles on 16 pages for lOd. 
The Universities and Left Review gives 
you seventeen on 74 pages for 3s. 6d. 
The U.L. contains writers mostly familiar 
to readers of the anarchist press, it has 
struggled through to its third number 
with a lack of publicity and support, 
at the expense of its editor. The U. and 
L.R. contains articles by several of the 
‘big names’ of socialist journalism, its 
arrival was heralded with a great deal 
of publicity and advertisement, it has 
sold 7,000 copies and has been reprinted. 

In the University Libertarian an article 
on ‘Religion without Morals’ attacks 
both Christianity which has “turned our 
emotional life into such a nightmare”, 
and humanism which “unconsciously and 
uncritically accepts Christian values and 
simply offers new excuses for maintain¬ 
ing the old forms of Christian behav¬ 
iour”. Bernard Withers writes about 
Conscientious Objection, Yoti Lane on 
‘Sex and Society’ (no small subject!), and 
George Woodcock provides a reassess¬ 
ment of William Godwin, Wallace Ham¬ 
ilton in ‘My Hard Life With The Berke¬ 
ley Cops’ gives a hilarious account of his 
attempts to adopt “a Positive Approach 
to Interpersonal Relations, based on 
mutual respect, etc.”, and Tony Gibson 


writes about the academic industry as a 
new form of the ‘conspicuous waste’ 
which Thorstein Veblen noted as a char¬ 
acteristic of all the elite groups which rule 
society. In the modern world conspicu¬ 
ous waste is not abolished but socialised, 
says Gibson, and of its academic mani¬ 
festations he writes: 

“In former times, those who used to 
pursue their idle curiosity and search for 
fun at the university as undergraduates, 
did so largely at the expense of their 
parents. The staff of the university were 
also dependent in some measure on the 
bounty of benefactors who sought to 
grace their ill-gotten wealth by associat¬ 
ing it with learning. Although this is 
still the case to some extent, the trend 
has been steadily in the direction of 
establishing the right of all who shelter 
under the wing of the university to live 
at public expense. And why not? In 
the past, the laity were expected to feed 
the clergy in order that they might medi¬ 
tate, pray and lead a life of unproduc¬ 
tive idleness while the mass of men 
worked. Now, as long as we in the 
university can despise the ignorance, 
crudity, banality and general worthless¬ 
ness of what the non-graduate portion 
of the population spend most of their 
money on, we can comfortably relax in 
our libraries and laboratories confident 
that we are a worthy cause which they 
should be taxed to pay for. Our job is 
learning for learning’s sake. If the 
crude and material-minded use the pro¬ 
duct of our discoveries as a means of 
processing cheese, or hoodwinking the 
electorate, or broadcasting Elvis Presley, 


or exterminating each other, that is not 
our affair.” 

The most solid of the University Liber¬ 
tarians articles is Gaston Gerard’s ‘An¬ 
archism and Trade Unionism’, in which, 
taking as a starting point two weli-known 
articles of Malatesta (‘Anarchism and the 
Labour Movement’ and ‘Syndicalism and 
Anarchism’) he examines the history and 
present state of British trade unionism, 
finding ample evidence in support of 
Malatesta’s arguments. He sees the 
present task of anarcho-syndicalists not 
as trying to create new ‘revolutionary 
unions’, since “the anarcho-syndicalist is 
faced with an inescapable dilemma at 
the present time: he can either choose 
to keep his organisation revolutionary, 
in which case it will be small and ineffec¬ 
tive in defence; or he can choose to 
make it large and effective for defensive 
purposes at the sacrifice of its revolution¬ 
ary potentialities” and he points out that 
‘ the hopes placed by the anarcho- 
syndicalists in the unofficial workers’ 
committees that have sprung up since 
the war have not been fulfilled”. Rather, 
he thinks, the position that those anar¬ 
chists who work in the industrial sphere 
should take in relation to trade unionism 
is “to participate in them as rank-and- 
file members with the two-fold object of 
(i) making anarchists by spreading anar¬ 
chist ideas and explaining to their fellow- 
workers the root causes of their disillu¬ 
sionment with the trade union leadership 
and policies and (ii) acting as a prophy- 
against reformist and bureaucratic 
tendencies”. 

★ 
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you seven articles on 16 pages for lOd. 
The Universities and Left Review gives 
you seventeen on 74 pages for 3s. 6d. 
The U.L. contains writers mostly familiar 
to readers of the anarchist press, it has 
struggled through to its third number 
with a lack of publicity and support, 
at the expense of its editor. The U. and 
L.R. contains articles by several of the 
‘big names’ of socialist journalism, its 
arrival was heralded with a great deal 
of publicity and advertisement, it has 
sold 7,000 copies and has been reprinted. 

In the University Libertarian an article 
on ‘Religion without Morals’ attacks 
both Christianity which has “turned our 
emotional life into such a nightmare”, 
and humanism which “unconsciously and 
uncritically accepts Christian values and 
simply offers new excuses for maintain¬ 
ing the old forms of Christian behav¬ 
iour”. Bernard Withers writes about 
Conscientious Objection, Yoti Lane on 
‘Sex and Society’ (no small subject!), and 
George Woodcock provides a reassess¬ 
ment of William Godwin, Wallace Ham¬ 
ilton in ‘My Hard Life With The Berke¬ 
ley Cops’ gives a hilarious account of his 
attempts to adopt “a Positive Approach 
to Interpersonal Relations, based on 
mutual respect, etc.”, and Tony Gibson 


writes about tne academic industry as a 
new form of the ‘conspicuous waste’ 
which Thorstein Veblen noted as a char¬ 
acteristic of all the elite groups which rule 
society. In the modern world conspicu¬ 
ous waste is not abolished but socialised, 
says Gibson, and of its academic mani¬ 
festations he writes: 

“In former times, those who used to 
pursue their idle curiosity and search for 
fun at the university as undergraduates, 
did so largely at the expense of their 
parents. The staff of the university were 
also dependent in some measure on the 
bounty of benefactors who sought to 
grace their ill-gotten wealth by associat¬ 
ing it with learning. Although this is 
still the case to some extent, the trend 
has been steadily in the direction of 
establishing the right of all who shelter 
under the wing of the university to live 
at public expense. And why not? In 
the past, the laity were expected to feed 
the clergy in order that they might medi¬ 
tate, pray and lead a life of unproduc¬ 
tive idleness while the mass of men 
worked. Now, as long as we in the 
university can despise the ignorance, 
crudity, banality and general worthless¬ 
ness of what the non-graduate portion 
of the population spend most of their 
money on, we can comfortably relax in 
our libraries and laboratories confident 
that we are a worthy cause which they 
should be taxed to pay for. Our job is 
learning for learning’s sake. If the 
crude and material-minded use the pro¬ 
duct of our discoveries as a means of 
processing cheese, or hoodwinking the 
electorate, or broadcasting Elvis Presley, 


or exterminating each other, that is not 
our affair.” 

The most solid of the University Liber¬ 
tarians articles is Gaston Gerard’s ‘An¬ 
archism and Trade Unionism’, in which, 
taking as a starting point two weli-known 
articles of Malatesta (‘Anarchism and the 
Labour Movement’ and ‘Syndicalism and 
Anarchism’) he examines the history and 
present state of British trade unionism, 
finding ample evidence in support of 
Malatesta’s arguments. He sees the 
present task of anarcho-syndicalists not 
as trying to create new ‘revolutionary 
unions’, since “the anarcho-syndicalist is 
faced with an inescapable dilemma at 
the present time: he can either choose 
to keep his organisation revolutionary, 
in which case it will be small and ineffec¬ 
tive in defence; or he can choose to 
make it large and effective for defensive 
purposes at the sacrifice of its revolution¬ 
ary potentialities” and he points out that 
“the hopes placed by the anarcho- 
syndicalists in the unofficial workers’ 
committees that have sprung up since 
the war have not been fulfilled”. Rather, 
he thinks, the position that those anar¬ 
chists who work in the industrial sphere 
should take in relation to trade unionism 
is to participate in them as rank-and- 
file members with the two-fold object of 
(i) making anarchists by spreading anar¬ 
chist ideas and explaining to their fellow- 
workers the root causes of their disillu¬ 
sionment with the trade union leadership 
and policies and (ii) acting as a prophy- 
lactin against reformist and bureaucratic 
tendencies”. 

'★ 

N the Universities and Left Review 
there is a lot of interesting reading 
matter too. Isaac Deutscher on ‘Russia 
in Transition’, Claude Bourdet on the 
French Left, K. A. Jelenscki on De- 
stalinisation, Professor Cole on ‘What 
is Happening to Capitalism’, and articles 
on the New Conservatism, the future 
of Marxism in the social sciences, on 
Town-planning and Housing, on Social¬ 
ism and the Intellectuals, on Dickens, 
on commitment in the arts, and so on. 
The general atmosphere of the maga¬ 
zine is that of dissident Marxism. 

This is the difference between the two 
magazines: the U.L. reflects a heretical, 
sceptical attitude, its emphasis is social 
rather than political. The U. and L.R. 
mirrors the views of people who have 
been disillusioned by the experience of 
socialism both in its Western welfare- 
state form, and in the Stalinist icebox, 
but still think in terms of political 
socialism and Marxism. They are fun¬ 
damentally politicians: even in the 
article by Graeme Shankland on the Crisis 
in Town-Planning, the assumptions of 
the politician stick out like the stale 
sponge-cake in a custard-trifle. Our 
cities, he concludes “are the centres of 
our economic life, a measure of our 
culture, the test of our ability to govern”. 

“Any old heresy will do”, writes the 
editor of the University Libertarian in 
asking for contributions, and certainly 
if his magazine only succeeds in peddling 
old heresies it will be more useful than 
its rival which to judge from its highly 
successful first number is hawking old 
illusions in new verbiage. C.W. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBERTARIAN , 
No. 3, Spring 1957, costs 1 / - by post 
from Freedom Bookshop or from the 
publisher, 13, Bannerman Avenue, 
Prestwich, Manchester. Annual 
Subscription 2 / lOd. 


The Existence of the Evii 
That Cannot Exist 


i t seems that not only do prosti¬ 
tutes exist in the workers’ father- 
land but they have their syphilis 
problems too just like the capitalist 
West. Since the spread of syphilis 
is much less dangerous to Western 
Democracy than the spread of social¬ 
ism it ought to welcome these signs 
of normality from behind the iron 
curtain. For did not Lenin and 
Marx say that prostitution was a 
capitalist evil which would disap¬ 
pear under a new system of social 
justice? Presumably since prostitu¬ 
tion is flourishing socialism is 
withering! 

There are no specific laws which 
apply to prostitutes in the Soviet 
Union therefore when caught most 
are released at once, although some 
are sent to labour camps. (No 
doubt depending on the extent of 
their talents in other directions). 
Moscow Trud campaigning against 
this display of private enterprise 
states that: 

These women are breaking a basic law 
of socialism. He who does not work 
does not eat. 

In Poland, according to Radio 
Gdansk, where black and red zealots 
work hand in hand, 230,000 known 
prostitutes manage to dodge the 
wrath of God and the Commissars. 
The tragedy is that half are not yet 
25 and of these one in three is. not 
yet eighteen. Salomon Lastik, in 


Nowa Kultura states that they be¬ 
long to a generation that has matur¬ 
ed in the conditions of The People’s 
Republic of Poland. He found 
that: 

“over 80% of prostitutes were from 
working-class or peasant families which 
are pitiless for every moral slip. The 
unfortunate daughter is expelled from 
her home and her fellow workers turn 
against her.” The syphilis rate is more 
than twice what it was in Poland three 
years ago, largely because “after the 
official statement that prostitution had 
been liquidated a number of venereal 
dispensaries closed down.” 

Tracking down young “gulls” (Baltic 
word for the trade), “glories” (Poznan’s 
description), “artists” (in Cracow) and 
“debris girls” (in Warsaw, where many 
practice their trade in dilapidated, dam¬ 
aged houses), earnest Investigator Lastik 
found only 5% of Warsaw’s prostitutes 
prospering, although his figures do not 
include “society ladies, presumptuous 
divorcees and widows with a nice flat 
and a telephone who are visited by intro¬ 
duction (cost of a night of love: 1,000 
zlotys).” Of 310 “notorious prostitutes” 
interviewed, 106 were homeless. On 
cold and rainy nights they committed 
petty offences “for the purpose of being 
arrested and obtaining at least a tempor¬ 
ary roof over their heads, a warm nook 
and a spoonful of warm food.” 

In the provinces the situation is worse. 
“Unfortunate women, who are homeless, 
covered with vermin and filth, are selling 
their bodies for 5 to 20 zlotys [a zloty 
Continued on p. 2 
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Money Before Mecca 


x?QR those naive folk who still 
X cling to the illusion that ideo¬ 
logical motives divide nation states, 
oi~ftoId them together, the reasons 
behind the present conflict between 
some of the Arab states should sug¬ 
gest to them that the anarchists 
might be right after all when we 
maintain that economic gain is the 
prime motive which moves rulers to 
make allies or enemies, and not the 
issues of right and wrong, justice or 
injustice, which their public utter¬ 
ances would have us believe. 

We might suppose that with ail 
eyes turned on Mecca the Arab 
leaders in times of crisis would hang 
together to defend each other against 
the Christian hordes, but when divi¬ 
sion spells more power and wealth 
for some we find that, like Christians 
in the West, they will cheerfully 
tramp on each other in the scramble 
for a larger slice of the cake. 

History shows when countries 
unite after decades of conflict it is 
not because they have piously for¬ 
given one another for past misdeeds 
bin because it is found that unity 
pays off better than division. Iraq 
and Saudi Arabia, no exceptions to 
the rule, have formed an alliance 
rising out of fear of Soviet penetra¬ 
tion in the Middle East and greed 
for the wealth which they will derive 
from the large oil companies of the 
West. (If they could have been sure 
of the same dividends from Russia 
they would have come to terms a 
long time ago). King Feisal, whose 
“line has waged a blood feud inter¬ 
mittently for over half a century 
with the usurping Sauds of Arabia” 
drew up a communique with King 
Saud last week in which they each 
pledged themselves to oppose all 
attempts at foreign interference and 
hailed the “new era of cordial rela¬ 
tions” between their countries. With¬ 
out making it too apparent that they 
disapprove of Nasser it was implied 
in a statement from Iraq’s Premier, 
Nuri as-Said, who said that martial 
law in Iraq, which was imposed 
after the invasion of Suez would be 
retained as long as Moscow contin¬ 
ued to create trouble “among our 
neighbouring countries”. When 
asked if Nasser was aiding the 
spread of communism, his careful 
reply was: “He has been criticizing 
me, but I don’t want to criticize 
him.” Walking warily, Iraq is never- 
less in a strong position. A few 


Ifeeedom fesss 

rm ivi? , 


months ago as the only Arab coun¬ 
try to sign the Baghdad Pact she was 
isolated from the rest of the Arab 
world. Now that passions have cool¬ 
ed down over the British and French 
actions in Suez the other Arab states 
with the exception of Syria and 
Egypt are realising that their best 
interests lie westwards. 

in addition neither Iraq, Jordan 
nor Saudi Arabia are anxious to 
have Nasser hailed as the Middle 
East Messiah; is he not an upstart 
v/ho originated among the people— 
a revolutionary who would like to 
see an end to the traditional ruling 
class? (and put himself in their place 
of course). 

Although Nasser has forced ship¬ 
ping users of the canal to accept his 
terms at the moment, plans are now 
afoot between the big oil companies 
which, if they materialise in the 
future will make Suez less important 
as a waterway, and it is these plans 
which are largely influencing the 
other Arab states. Nasser cannot 
‘go it alone’ indefinitely and v will 
sooner or later have to make a 
choice between East and West. It 
is unlikely that he will want a per¬ 
manent alliance with Russia while 
the rest of the Arab countries are in 
opposition. 

It is reported that thirty of the 
w orld’s top oil industrialists gathered 
together at Shell-Mex House to dis¬ 
cuss plans for a proposed 1,000 
mile-long pipeline stretching from 
the Persian Gulf through Iraq and 
Turkey to the Mediterranean port of 
Iskenderon. 

This iine would handle 800,000 
barrel:, a day by 1960, and a second 
line might later be added. The new 
pipelines, along with those new run¬ 
ning through Syria, could together 
handle far more oil than used to go 
through the canal. More impressive 
than the pipes, the world’s shipyards 
are building nearly 300 monster 
tankers (over 40,000 tons) too big 
to pass through the 46-ft.-deep 
canal. By 1965 tankers would be 
able to haul some 4,000,000 barrels 
daily around the Cape of Good 
Hope for less per ton than shipment 
now costs through the canal in 
smaller tankers. Western Europe’s 
total pre-crisis consumption was less 
than 4,000,000 barrels a day. 
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But there is a more serious aspect. 
The students of to-day are the 
teachers, technicians and leaders of 
thought of to-morrow 7 . In Russia 
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Iraq lost about £25,000,000 in 
revenue when Syria blew up the 
pipelines last November, and al¬ 
though the Premier in answer to 
Syria and Egypt’s cry that Arab oil 
must be shipped across Arab land, 
has said that Iraq would oppose any 
plan to divert oil from existing pipe¬ 
lines, a way of getting round this 
problem has already been suggested 
by the oil companies; they are not 
really trying to by-pass Syria but are 
merely preparing to meet increased 
demands, and a pipeline across Tur¬ 
key would be “an expansion not a 
diversion”. Presumably the plan is 
that if Syria continues to be awk¬ 
ward the “expansion” would be¬ 
come the main pipeline. Under these 
conditions Syria would have little 
choice but to accept their terms. It 
is just another tremendous racket 
where the ruling minority in every 
country play for the highest stakes 
regardless of the consequences to 
each other or the people whom they 
rule. 

In the meantime Israel, who 
seem? to have gained little from her 
alliance with France and Britain 
over Suez, waits—forgotten—to get 
her ships through the Suez Canal. 


What to Dot 

Dear Editors, 

Please allow me to comment on the 
letter from F. W. Letchford, and your 
editorial on it, in Freedom, 18/5/57. 
F.W. is not asking “what must I do to 
be saved?” but “What must I do, now 
that I am saved?”—and when you get 
a question like that, you are getting 
results. When readers get tired of just 
reading Freedom, and want to do some¬ 
thing, a very, very important thing is 
happening, and if the anarchist move¬ 
ment were able to make use of this urge, 
then it might begin to move. 

But I don’t think the question is fully 
answered by your saying, in effect, “In¬ 
dulge in anarchist activity”. The prob¬ 
lem needs much thinking about. What 
do you mean by ‘activity’? Holding 
meetings, selling Freedom? We can’t 
all do that. If F.W. is really an anar¬ 
chist, his sense of social responsibility 
and his values will show in his daily 
attitude and behaviour to his neighbours 
at work and at home, and his activity 
will follow the lines suited to his talents 
and temperament. He may hunger and 
thirst after the social revolution just as 
much as any regular contributor to 
Freedom, so he ought not to feel guilty 
if he bellows with conviviality and 
belches after a good feed—surely the 
stars of Freedom do that too! 

I am sure F.W, doesn’t live out his 
life as a complete lie; surely he tenders 
his honest opinion when it is asked for. 
on an\ of the fundamental issues of life? 
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lor the wealth which they will derive 
from the large oil companies of the 
West. (If they could have been sure 
of the same dividends from Russia 
they would have come to terms a 
long time ago). King Feisal, whose 
“line has waged a blood feud inter¬ 
mittently for over half a century 
with the usurping Sauds of Arabia'’ 
drew up a communique with King 
Saud last week in which they each 
pledged themselves to oppose all 
attempts at foreign interference and 
hailed the “new era of cordial rela¬ 
tions” between their countries. With¬ 
out making it too apparent that they 
disapprove of Nasser it was implied 
in a statement from Iraq’s Premier, 
Nuri as-Said, who said that martial 
law in Iraq, which was imposed 
after the invasion of Suez would be 
retained as long as Moscow contin¬ 
ued to create trouble “among our 
neighbouring countries”. When 
asked if Nasser was aiding the 
spread of communism, his careful 
reply was: “He has been criticizing 
me, * but I don’t want to criticize 
him.” Walking warily, Iraq is never- 
less in a strong position. A few 
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It is reported that thirty of the 
world’s top oil industrialists gathered 
together at Shell-Mex House to dis¬ 
cuss plans for a proposed 1,000 
mile-long pipeline stretching from 
the Persian Gulf through Iraq and 
Turkey to the Mediterranean port of 
Iskenderon. 

This line would handle 800.000 
barrels a day by 1960, and a second 
line might later be added. The new 
pipelines, along with those new run¬ 
ning through Syria, could together 
handle far more oil than used to go 
through the canal. More impressive 
than the pipes, the world’s shipyards 
are building nearly 300 monster 
tankers (over 40,000 tons) too big 
to pass through the 46-ft.-deep 
canal. By 1965 tankers would be 
able to haul some 4,000,000 barrels 
daily around the Cape of Good 
Hope for less per ton than shipment 
now costs through the canal in 
smaller tankers. Western Europe’s 
total pre-crisis consumption was less 
than 4,000,000 barrels a day. 
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But there is a more serious aspect. 
The students of to-day are the 
teachers, technicians and leaders of 
thought of to-morrow. In Russia 
Khrushchev told the restless students 
during the Hungary crisis that only 
those regarded as ‘reliable’ by the 
regime would be allowed the privi¬ 
lege of higher education. In Amer¬ 
ica and Britain the same tendency 
is fast developing and already 
careers could be jeopardised by the 
careless expression of unorthodox 
opinion. 

This means that in the three most 
powerful nations of the world con¬ 
formity through fear is being im¬ 
posed upon the minds of the leaders 
of to-morrow. Their minds are 
being forcibly closed against ideas 
unacceptable to their rulers. 

This bodes ill for the future. The 
existing pattern of tensions and 
hatreds can only continue in such 
conditions. Except for one thing: 
that so far no means have been 
found for suppressing the creative 
and enquiring mind. The mind 
which can be suppressed is one with 
little to offer anyway; the mind 
which can think openly and courag¬ 
eously about the world’s problems 
can never be fully closed by narks 
and spies. 

And Hungary showed only too 
clearly the inability of a regime in 
control of all the means of educa¬ 
tion and conditioning to win the 
loyalty even of those who stood to 
gain most from a managerial and 
technical society—the students. The 
slimy activities of MI5 may create 
discomfort and suspicion, but the 
inquiring human mind will never be 
conquered, nor the will to freedom 
and responsibility ever die. 


What to Do? 

Dear Editors, 

Please allow me to comment on the 
letter from F. W. Latchford, and your 
editorial on it, in Freedom, 18/5/57. 
F.W. is not asking “what must I do to 
be saved?” but “What must I do, now 
that I am saved?”—and when you get 
a question like that, you are getting 
results. When readers get tired of just 
reading Freedom, and want to do some¬ 
thing, a very, very important thing is 
happening, and if the anarchist move¬ 
ment were able to make use of this urge, 
then it might begin to move. 

But I don't think the question is fully 
answered by your saying, in effect, “In¬ 
dulge in anarchist activity”. The prob¬ 
lem needs much thinking about. What 
do you mean by ‘activity’? Holding 
meetings, selling Freedom? We can’t 
all do that. If F.W. is really an anar¬ 
chist, his sense of social responsibility 
and his values will show in his daily 
attitude and behaviour to his neighbours 
at work and at home, and his activity 
will follow the lines suited to his talents 
and temperament. He may hunger and 
thirst after the social revolution just as 
much as any regular contributor to 
Freedom, so he ought not to feel guilty 
if he bellows with conviviality and 
belches after a good feed—surely the 
stars of Freedom do that too! 

I am sure F.W, doesn’t live out his 
life as a complete lie; surely he tefidefS 
his honest opinion when it is asked for, 
on any of the fundamental issues of life? 
Surely, he doesn’t let his colleagues (or 
mates) ram the Daily Express headlines 
down his throat every day? And surely, 
if F.W. behaves as an anarchist, firmly 
and pleasantly, in his present environ¬ 
ment, he will do more good for the 
movement than by yelling about it from 
the house-tops? 

Is it then that F.W. finds his present 
environment stultifying? Is he depres¬ 
sed at being unable to make any head¬ 
way against the dogmatic ignorance of 
authoritarian-reared, convention-ridden 
conformers? I don’t know the cure for 
this, but, since he lives in London, he 
has greater opportunities for congenial 
mental intercourse than us who live in 
the backwoods. 

Still, is it not time that those of us 
who have graduated from Freedom's 
learners’ class seriously considered what 
we ought to do now? In Freedom 
9/2/57, Victor Valente asked readers in 
Edinburgh to contact him, with the 
object of forming a discussion group, 
resulting in immediate friendship, and I 
him, and we arranged a meeting. This 
resulted in immediate friendshi, and I 
realise now what a chump I am for not 
asking Freedom to help in introducing 
me to fellow anarchists when I came 
here three years ago! V.V. and I are 
now. planning to contact all anarchists 
in Scotland and North England, within 
visiting distance of each other, to bring 
them out of isolation into an association 
which, we hope, will be more concerned 
with living out our anarchism than car¬ 
rying it around like an ingrowing toe¬ 
nail. 

I hope some readers in this area will 
be interested enough to write me or 
Victor Valente, c/o The Broughton 
Bookshop, 7, Broughton St., Edinburgh. 

Yours sincerely, 

Peebles , May 21. George Gilfillan. 
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Iraq lost about £25,000,000 in 
revenue when Syria blew up the 
pipelines last November, and al¬ 
though the Premier in answer to 
Syria and Egypt’s cry that Arab oil 
must be shipped across Arab land, 
has said that Iraq would oppose any 
plan to divert oil from existing pipe¬ 
lines, a way of getting round this 
problem has already been suggested 
by the oil companies; they are not 
really trying to by-pass Syria but are 
merely preparing to meet increased 
demands, and a pipeline across Tur¬ 
key would be “an expansion not a 
diversion”. Presumably the plan is 
that if Syria continues to be awk¬ 
ward the “expansion” would be¬ 
come the main pipeline. Under these 
conditions Syria would have little 
choice but to accept their terms. It 
is just another tremendous racket 
where the ruling minority in every 
country play for the highest stakes 
regardless of the consequences to 
each other or the people whom they 
rule. 

In the meantime Israel, who 
seems to have gained little from her 
alliance with France and Britain 
over Suez, waits—forgotten—to get 
her ships through the Suez Canal. 


What to Dot 

Dear Editors, 

Please allow me to comment on the 
letter from F. W. Letchford, and your 
editorial on it, in Freedom, 18/5/57. 
F.W. is not asking “what must I do to 
be saved?” but “What must I do, now 
that I am saved?”—and when you get 
a question like that, you are getting 
results. When readers get tired of just 
reading Freedom, and want to do some¬ 
thing, a very, very important thing is 
happening, and if the anarchist move¬ 
ment were able to make use of this urge, 
then it might begin to move. 

But I don't think the question is fully 
answered by your saying, in effect, “In¬ 
dulge in anarchist activity”. The prob¬ 
lem needs much thinking about. What 
do you mean by ‘activity’? Holding 
meetings, selling Freedom? We can’t 
all do that. If F.W. is really an anar¬ 
chist, his sense of social responsibility 
and his values will show in his daily 
attitude and behaviour to his neighbours 
at work and at home, and his activity 
will follow the lines suited to his talents 
and temperament. He may hunger and 
thirst after the social revolution just as 
much as any regular contributor to 
Freedom, so he ought not to feel guilty 
if he bellows with conviviality and 
belches after a good feed—surely the 
stars of Freedom do that too! 

I am sure F.W, doesn’t live out his 
life as a complete lie; surely he tenders 
his honest opinion when it is asked for. 
on anv of the fundamental issues of life? 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Anarchists and 

In Freedom of the 18th May, F. W. 
Letchford raises an issue, developed 
editorially in the same number, that is 
of primary importance to every serious 
anarchist, a constant conflict of loyalties 
and responsibilities. 

Many regard anarchism as synony¬ 
mous with irresponsibility, some select 
special responsibilities to avoid larger 
responsibilities. The values of capitalism 
have coloured the personality to such 
an extent that many regard anarchism 
as a sort of free capitalism, those with 
a high standard of physical comfort tend 
to avoid action that might endanger that 
standard within present society. 

There are however real conflicts of 
responsibility for those with dependents 
which can of course lead to taking a 
short-term view'. If one applies one's 
anarchist views to education and sexual 
activity of children, there is likely to be 
a point where one comes into conflict 
with the State with all its power to 
remove a child from the care of its 
parents. In trying to ensure a relatively 
free environment for one’s own children 
there is a temptation to be discreet in 
other activities. 

Letchford asks ‘do we have to wait for 
persecution in order to gather strength?’ 
The question is rather I think do we 
have to wait for the revolution to live 
more fully? The answer is, I think, 
emphatically no. To create an economic 
and social environment of voluntary 
association even to a limited degree 
should be the immediate aim of the anar¬ 
chist seeking to experience a fuller satis¬ 
faction of co-operative activity and gain 
knowledge of the difficulties and snags 
of a free society particularly when the 
influence of authoritarian society is 
strong. That such an enterprise is pos¬ 
sible by a group of balanced individuals 
on anarchist lines must be accepted, 
otherwise one would be sw'ept by pes¬ 
simism to impotence. 

The anarchist as I see it has the fol¬ 
lowing personal responsibilities: 

1. To his own and to children gene¬ 
rally. 

2. To those with whom he is inti¬ 
mately associated. 

3. To himself, for self development 
to eradicate the influence of capitalist 
environment on his own personality. 


Whither 
Socialism T 

Dear Friends, 

Whither Socialism(!)—Whither Anar¬ 
chism? It seems to be asking for too 
much too soon—human perfection. 

For anarchism to succeed, society must I 
rid itself of the one thing that pervades j 
it in all forms—past and present—the ; 
power* complex (that word!) Since the 
beginning of organised society, people 
have been divided into—to use a 


Responsibility 

4. Association with other anarchists- 
to secure by example and propaganda 
an emotional and intellectual attitude 
that will result in a state of anarchy. 

5. Personal relationships with non¬ 
anarchists and application as far as is- 
possible of a non-authoritarian attitude, 
together with a resistance to authoritar¬ 
ian behaviour by others. 

6. Collective resistance by anarchists 
and others to coercions by the State and 
to injustice and inhumanity. 

The conflict of responsibilities facing 
anarchists could be dealt with more 
effectively if anarchists could bring them¬ 
selves to practise within their own circle 
the principles of mutual aid that they so 
ardently preach. 

Alan Albon. 

Communitas, Eastleach, 

Cirencester , GIos. 

24/5/57. 


MEETINGS AND 
ANNOUNCEMENT S 

LONDON ANARCHIST 
GROUP 

LECTURE-DISCUSSIONS 
Every Sunday at 7.30 at 
THE MALATESTA CLUB, 

32 Percy Street, 

Tottenham Court Road, W.l. 

LONDON ANARCHIST GROUP 
MEETINGS 

JUNE 2—John Smith on 
WHY I AM AN ANARCHIST 

JUNE 9—No Meeting 

JUNE 16—John Bishop on 
SNOBBERY 

JUNE 23—Donald Rooum on 
ANARCHISM & RELIGION 
JUNE 30—Max Patrick on 
IS THERE A RULING CLASS 
JULY 7.—Laurens Otter on 
HISTORICAL DETERMINISM 
REVISITED 

JULY 14—Jack Robinson on 
WORK. 

Questions, Discussion an4 Admission 
all free. 

OPEN AIR MEETINGS 
Weather Permitting 
HYDE PARK 
Sundays at 3.30 p.m. 


!★ Malatesta Club ★ 

Swaraj Hotis£/ 

32 Percy Street, 

Tottenham Court Road, London, W.L 
(Tel.: MUSeum 7277). 

ACTIVITIES 

Every Sunday at 7.30 p.m. 
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What to Do! 

Dear Editors, 

Please allow me to comment on the 
letter from F. W. Latchford, and your 
editorial on it, in Freedom, 18/5/57. 
F.W. is not asking “what must I do to 
be saved?" but “What must I do, now 
that I am saved?"—and when you get 
a question like that, you are getting 
results. When readers get tired of just 
reading Freedom, and want to do some¬ 
thing, a very, very important thing is 
happening, and if the anarchist move¬ 
ment were able to make use of this urge, 
then it might begin to move. 

But I don't think the question is fully 
answered by your saying, in effect, “In¬ 
dulge in anarchist activity". The prob¬ 
lem needs much thinking about. What 
do you mean by ‘activity’? Holding 
meetings, selling Freedom? We can’t 
all do that. If F.W. is really an anar¬ 
chist, his sense of social responsibility 
and his values will show in his daily 
attitude and behaviour to his neighbours 
at work and at home, and his activity 
will follow the lines suited to his talents 
and temperament. He may hunger and 
thirst after the social revolution just as 
much as any regular contributor to 
Freedom, so he ought not to feel guilty 
if he bellows with conviviality and 
belches after a good feed—surely the 
stars of Freedom do that too! 

I am sure F.W, doesn’t live out his 
life as a complete lie; surely he tefldefS 
his honest opinion when it is asked for, 
on any of the fundamental issues of life? 
Surely, he doesn’t let his colleagues (or 
mates) ram the Daily Express headlines 
down his throat every day? And surely, 
if F.W. behaves as an anarchist, firmly 
and pleasantly, in his present environ¬ 
ment, he will do more good for the 
movement than by yelling about it from 
the house-tops? 

Is it then that F.W. finds his present 
environment stultifying? Is he depres¬ 
sed at being unable to make any head¬ 
way against the dogmatic ignorance of 
authoritarian-reared, convention-ridden 
conformers? I don’t know the cure for 
this, but, since he lives in London, he 
has greater opportunities for congenial 
mental intercourse than us who live in 
the backwoods. 

Still, is it not time that those of us 
who have graduated from Freedom’s 
learners’ class seriously considered what 
we ought to do now? In Freedom 
9/2/57, Victor Valente asked readers in 
Edinburgh to contact him. with the 
object of forming a discussion group, 
resulting in immediate friendship, and I 
him, and we arranged a meeting. This 
resulted in immediate friendshi, and I 
realise now what a chump I am for not 
asking Freedom to help in introducing 
me to fellow anarchists when I came 
here three years ago! V.V. and I are 
now. planning to contact all anarchists 
in Scotland and North England, within 
visiting distance of each other, to bring 
them out of isolation into an association 
which, we hope, will be more concerned 
with living out our anarchism than car¬ 
rying it around like an ingrowing toe¬ 
nail. 

I hope some readers in this area will 
be interested enough to write me or 
Victor Valente, c/o The Broughton 
Bookshop, 7, Broughton St., Edinburgh. 

Yours sincerely, 

Peebles, May 21. George Gilfillan. 


association even to a limited degree 
should be the immediate aim of the anar¬ 
chist seeking to experience a fuller satis¬ 
faction of co-operative activity and gain 
knowledge of the difficulties and snags 
of a free society particularly when the 
influence of authoritarian society is 
strong. That such an enterprise is pos¬ 
sible by a group of balanced individuals 
on anarchist lines must be accepted, 
otherwise one would be sw'ept by pes¬ 
simism to impotence. 

The anarchist as I see it has the fol¬ 
lowing personal responsibilities: 

1. To his own and to children gene¬ 
rally. 

2. To those with whom he is inti¬ 
mately associated. 

3. To himself, for self development 
to eradicate the influence of capitalist 
environment on his own personality. 


Whither 
Socialism ? 

Dear Friends, 

Whither SociaIism(!)—Whither Anar- | 
chism? It seems to be asking for too | 
much too soon—human perfection. 

For anarchism to succeed, society must j 
rid itself of the one thing that pervades j 
it in all forms— past and present —the j 
power complex (that word!) Since the I 
beginning of organised society, people 
have been divided into—to use a 
Freudian (?) phrase—the “leaders and 
the led". Can Freedom give any ex¬ 
ample of a flourishing—or once flourish¬ 
ing—anarchist society that lasted for 
decades? Please don't flog the Tro- 
brianders—Neill and Reich have had 
their whack. 

No, if the power complex is to be 
analysed completely, we do not have to 
examine only the ambitious politician, 
the Wall Street tycoon or the bowler- 
hatted foreman—some still wear bowlers, 

I imagine—we have to examine the 
whole meaning behind competition. What 
causes the fanatical drive to get to the 
top. not only in the world of .business, 
but in sport, the arts, in intellectual pur¬ 
suits. It's surely not just economic fac¬ 
tors; this competitive spirit, this desire 
to be one up on one’s fellow-man, has 
always existed. 

Anarchism is strictly an individual 
philosophy, enjoyed and adopted by in¬ 
dividuals; influencing society certainly, 1 
but never likely to be adopted by it. 
Beware of the Homburg hidden under 
that copy of Freedom —sorry Sir Herbert. 

Libertarian may be a “vague, umbrella 
word", but as you admit, we have a 
mutual preference for an open society; 
we like to keep our umbrella well open, 
not rolled tightly—sorry Sir Herbert. 

I can foresee an operative libertarian 
society functioning in its widest sense— 
not moneyless may be; not without its 
quota of competition; not perfect; but 
without hydrogen bombs, without pov¬ 
erty, without ignorance. This is the best 
that we can expect of imperfect man. 
Freedom can do much to influence us 
towards this life, but please, not total 
anarchy, we are not up to it. 

Yours, 

Sheffield, May 23. Peter Lee. 
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32 Percy Street, 

Tottenham Court Road, W.l. 

LONDON ANARCHIST GROUP 
MEETINGS 

JUNE 2—John Smith on 
WHY I AM AN ANARCHIST 

JUNE 9—No Meeting 

JUNE 16—John Bishop on 
SNOBBERY 

JUNE 23—Donald Rooum on 
ANARCHISM & RELIGION 
JUNE 30—Max Patrick on 
IS THERE A RULING CLASS 

JULY 7.—Laurens Otter on 
HISTORICAL DETERMINISM 
REVISITED 

JULY 14—Jack Robinson on 
WORK. 

Questions, Discussion an4 Admission 
all free. 

OPEN AIR MEETINGS 
Weather Permitting 
HYDE PARK 
Sundays at 3.30 p.m. 


!★ Malatesta Club ★ 

Swaraj Hotjs£ f 
32 Percy Street, 

Tottenham Court Road, London, W.L 
(Tel.: MUSeum 7277). 

ACTIVITIES 

Every Sunday at 7.30 p.m. 

London Anarchist Group Meetings 
(see Announcements Column) 

Every Wednesday at 8 p.m. 

Bonar Thomson speaks 

Every Friday and Saturday : 

Social Evenings 


AFRICAN FORUM 
MEETINGS 

32 Percy St., Tottenham Court Rd., W.L 

Mrs. HANA OTUDOR 
Unofficial Nigeria Delegate 
and E. NDEM 

of Ibadan University College, Nigeria 
will speak on 

NIGERIA IN AFRICAN POLITICS 
Tuesday, June 4, 7 p.m. 


Followed by Social. 
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